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STARVATION DIET 


KEN BURKE 


‘ He used to be a capable man once. Or so the Doc told him. 
Many things about his past had become a meaningless 
jumble over the last few days; and many times he had 
thought himself going mad with despair. But in the middle 
of his despair he had felt the Doc’s firm hand on his 
_ shoulder. 
_ ‘Chin up, Andrew,’ had come the quiet voice. ‘We’re alive! 
Think of all those poor wretches who drowned! My God, we 
should be on our knees in gratitude! No, I won’t let you 
punish yourself like this.” And he had put his arm around 
_ Andrew and comforted him. 
__ After a while, Andrew had said, ‘O.K., Doc.’ 
__ And then the Doc had smiled, and he had smiled, and 
everything was all right again. 
_ The Doc’s ability to remain cheerful in the face of calamity 
constantly amazed Andrew. It seemed to increase his stature 
as a man. Not that his stature as a man could ever be called 
into question. His sheer heroism when the ship went down 
mained vivid in Andrew’s memory when all else about that 
Epttode of horror was merely a blur. 
__ Hewas in the water. The weight of his sodden clothing was 
agging his plump frame down as he struggled against the 
mountain of sea which continually rose and crashed about 
is ears. He was drowning then, as surely as he was alive 
now. Then the Doc appeared from nowhere. How the man 
got him to the rubber dinghy Andrew would never know. It 
must have been no small feat to move someone of his bulk 
through the violence of the sea; and with his injured leg — the 
Doc later told him it was broken — he must have been a dead 
weight in the water. 
_ The Doc swam back three times to the ship, and three 
times he was thrust back by the force of the waves breaking 
over the hull. 
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Then she went down. : 

To his dying day Andrew would remember the looks or) 
the faces of those who clamoured, helpless, at the rail, theiz 
eyes fixed on this one man who would not accept fate, whe 
strove with almost superhuman fierceness against the migh) 
of nature. Behind their terror stood sheer admiration. This 
man was their one hope, as he battled through the waves 
with his rope from the dinghy. That he failed was neithe? 
here nor there. He failed magnificently. That he managed te 
rescue Andrew was remarkable in itself. 

One would never think of it to look at him, with his sligh# 
build and his intellectual air, mused Andrew. The physica’ 
strength within that frame must be equal to that of five men 
when aroused. 

And yet he was a fine doctor too. That much wal) 
immediately apparent from the little he had been able to de 
in tending Andrew’s injured leg and the nasty gash in hil, 
arm. His firmness of hand was remarkable conaiierae the 
plight they were in. 

But somehow, the seriousness of their situation didn® 
seem to have got through to the Doc at all. He stayed ever 
optimistic. Nevertheless, their miserable few rations — som# 
pieces of chocolate, two or three stale sandwiches, a littl) 
water — would soon be gone. And from what Andrew hae 
seen of this island in the couple of days they had been there 
they would find nothing to sustain them. It was little mor 
than an atoll — a sand dune rising out of the sea, with a few 
palm trees, a boulder or two cast up from the ocean floor, an 
less than fifty yards walk in any direction. 

Not that Andrew could manage to crawl, let alone walk 
with his leg in this condition. He was already weak, and thi 
pain in his arm was getting worse. 

The Doc tried to keep his spirits up, of course, going roun# 
the island every hour or so, in a desperate bid to find fooc! 
rather for his patient than for himself. And he talked o 
catching fish — he managed to save most of his instrument 
from the ship, and he believed he could rig up a makeshi! 
fishing line using thread from his shirt. But Andrew sa‘ 
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through his gallant deception. He feared that all the Doc’s 
valiant efforts would come to nothing. From then on, it 
would be only a short period of torment until the end. 

As Andrew brooded on these things, he became aware that 
the Doc was examining his arm once more. Half awake, 
Andrew shifted himself uncomfortably in his position against 
the palm tree. He saw the Doc’s face looking down at him 
with concern. 

‘I don’t know if we can save it, old fellow,’ he said 
quietly. 
‘Well chop it off then!’ we blurted out. ‘It’s just about 
killing me!’ 

The Doc put out a hand, resting it on Andrew’s 
shoulder. 

‘Don’t worry, Andrew,’ he said. ‘We’ll both be fighting for 
you.’ 


Andrew knew he must have been out for hours. He shook his 
head dazedly, and looked up. The Doc was putting the 
finishing touches to a lean-to shelter, to protect him from the 
sun and sea breeze. He looked exhausted. Even so, his first 
concern was for his patient. 

“How are you, Andrew?’ he asked. 

He could only manage a feeble murmur in reply. The pain 
had subsided, and his head was still light from the effects of 
the drug the Doc had given him. Out of the corner of his eye 
he could see the bandaged stump of his arm, but he dared 
- not look directly at it. 

He suddenly realized that the Doc was still talking to him. 
There was urgency in his voice. 

‘Andrew, please try to understand. We must find food. I 
‘am going to search again along the beach.’ 

Andrew watched his weary form trudge off over the sand. 
What a tower of strength the man was! He absolutely refused 
to give in. He would not concede one inch to fate. He was 
the sort of man who would fight every step of the way, before 
possible odds, when others would merely give up without 
. struggle. But the odds really were too much this time. 
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Andrew was sure that the only thing which could save them 
now was a miracle. 


Andrew came to groggily. He had obviously passed out again | 


from the effects of the operation. The Doc had returned, and 
was looking excited. 

‘Andrew, guess what’s happened!’ he said. ‘A crate of food 
has been washed up on the windward side of the island. 
Food, Andrew. There’s food inside it! Some of it has been 
damaged by the salt water, but there’s some soup and 
rashers of pork, enough to live on until we’re picked up!’ 

A crate of food! It was almost too good to be true. It could 
be their salvation. 

The Doc disappeared out of sight round the side of the 
shelter, and in no time a smell of cooking came wafting 
across. A few minutes later Andrew was being handed a large 
seashell containing hot soup. Because Andrey was still 
weak, the Doc fed it to him. It was thick and good, and he 
quickly swallowed the lot. 

‘I stewed the meat in it,’ explained the Doc. ‘It thickens 
the soup up.’ 

His cooking was almost as good as his doctoring, thought 
Andrew, even under these extreme conditions. Already he 
was feeling more hopeful. 

A few more days went by. There was still no sign of passing 
ships or aircraft. No sign of any living thing except the 
ever-wheeling, crying seabirds and the eternal, rolling sea. 
The Doc was unceasing in his efforts to get them rescued, and 
in addition to building a signal! pyre had tied some sort of flag 
in the palm trees. 

They had been careful with the provisions in the ship’s 


crate, and so far the soup and the rashers of pork had lasted — 


out. Of course, the Doc hadn’t told him how much food there 
was in the crate — perhaps he thought it would worry him. 
And they were always anxious that the provisions might go 
bad. The Doc went off along the beach as often as he dared ! 
without exhausting his energy, to look for more food. 

In the meantime there was no question of Andrew’s being _ 


; 


j 


able to leave his shelter. With the Doc’s constant attention, 
the arm was steadily improving, but he would not let Andrew 
put any weight on the broken leg. In fact he would not let 
Andrew even see the leg, but insisted that it should be kept 
covered — with the Doc’s own jacket, as they had no blanket, 
It seemed that when Andrew smashed his leg in the fall, a 
part of the fractured bone broke through the skin, and it was 
an ugly sight. The Doc tried to do what he could, but they 
lacked medicaments, and, even with his skill, it was difficult 
to keep the leg sterile. He had given Andrew an injection only 
that morning, but it was becoming increasingly painful. 

Andrew saw him return from climbing one of the trees in 
an effort to spot ships on the horizon, and scanned his face 
hopefully. The Doc wearily shook his head and, kneeling 
down, lifted the jacket to examine the injured leg. He 
carefully removed the dressing. Then he looked up with 
troubled eyes. 

“This leg’s not doing you any good, Andrew,’ he said with 
a sigh. 

Andrew smiled at him weakly. ‘Do whatever you think is 
best, Doc,’ he said, knowing that there was really no 
alternative but to amputate the leg. He had to put his trust 
entirely in the Doc’s capable hands. 

A short while later, the Doc administered the injection, 
and, as he drifted off, Andrew heard him say, ‘I’ll try to save 
as much of it as I can, Andrew. You won’t lose it any further 
than the knee.’ 

Andrew floated away on a painless cloud, thinking; ‘Oh, 
no, not the leg too. Thank God the Doc is so skilful at 
performing amputations, otherwise I’d be dead.’ 
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Twenty-four hours had passed since the operation. Andrew 
was still weak, but already the pain was far more bearable. 
The Doc brought him some more soup, and told him to drink 
_it down, as it would do him good and ‘put more meat on his 
bones’. He was joking, of course. Andrew knew full well that 
he was a great deal fatter than most men, in fact he had been 
the fattest man on board the ship. He was seized by an 
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overwhelming sense of despair as he remembered the 
sequence of events which had led them to this situation. 

Just then the Doc gripped him by both shoulders. 

‘Don’t ever give up hope, Andrew,’ he said with determi- 
nation. ‘You’ve got your life, and where there’s life, there’s 
hope. A ship or a plane is bound to pick us up soon.’ 

What a source of inspiration the man was! Even Andrew, 
in his pitiful state, unable to fend for himself, unable to even 
move from his shelter, was given renewed hope from the 
Doc’s words. If it were not for the Doc, he would surely have 
given up long ago. 

That evening, they both agreed that they had to keep their 
spirits up, as well as their strength. So they both had extra 
helpings, the Doc of the rashers of pork, and Andrew of the 
soup. After that, Andrew felt much better — quite bloated, 
in fact. But the Doc still looked underfed, even after he ha 
quite gorged himselfon the strips of meat. He seemed to have 
a permanently hungry look about him, born of a cumin 
vitality. 

Andrew was just dozing off after the meal when he though 
he heard a strange noise. Somewhere in the background 
almost impossible to distinguish from the crashing of the sul | 
and the cries of the seagulls. 

It was a ship’s siren. 

‘Doc!’ he shouted. The Deoc’s face appeared outside the 
shelter. ‘Can you hear it, Doc?’ 

The Doc straightened, and shielded his eyes with his hand 
‘My God, Andrew! It’s a ship!’ He went running off acros# 
the beach. Moments later he came back, bringing hig 
hypodermic. 

‘It is a ship, isn’t it, Doc? said Andrew, half afraid te 
speak. 

The Doc replied, ‘Yes, it is. Don’t excite yourself, Andrew 
Now you’re going to need strength to make it to the ship, s¢ 
I’m going to give you a booster injection.’ 

The needle glinted briefly in the sun. Then the Doc gave 
him the injection in his good arm. 

{ 
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‘Now just wait patiently,’ he said, smiling down, ‘and we'll 
soon have you aboard.’ 

Andrew waited. He waited until the sound of the siren 
became loud. What a beautiful, marvellous sound! He 
waited until he could hear shouts, and the thud of oars in 
rowlocks, coming nearer and nearer. He began to weep, 
great tears of joy and relief that it was all over. To have 
suffered so much and survived. People would marvel at him 
for his courage. The Doc would be acclaimed a hero, his 
surgical feats regarded as miracles. 

It was a good thing that the Doc had given him the 
injection. He could feel no pain at all. It would certainly help 
him withstand the journey to the ship. 

It suddenly dawned on him that he couldn’t feel anything. 
Nor could he move. 

He was paralysed. 

In a sudden panic he tried to swing out with his leg, and 
toppled over on to the useless stump of his left arm. His 
iling leg caught one of the flimsy supports of the lean-to 
shelter, and one side of it collapsed in a tangle of dried palm 
leaves. : 

Nearby he saw the large seashell from which he had drunk 
the soup. Of the crate which the Doc had described to him, 
there was no sign. A short distance away, something was 
lying on the sand. He struggled to focus, but found he 
couldn’t even blink. 

Then it swam into sight. 

It was a small heap of bones, dry and bleached by the hot 
sun. On top was a mummified hand, oddly blackened, as if 
by soot. 

Andrew’s breath was coming in gasps. 

‘Doc,’ he croaked. His voice was too weak to carry. 

A little further off, he could see something else. The taste 
of the Doc’s cooking turned to vomit in his mouth. 

It was a leg, stripped of flesh, smoking over a fire. There 
re no breaks in the bone. None at all. 

In the distance, Andrew could see a rowing boat 


close : 
The last thing he saw was the Doc stan rt 
with his case of instruments, like a busines#ian 


the morning train. 


THANATOS PALACE HOTEL 


ANDRE MAUROIS 


‘How’s AmSteel doing” Jean Monnier asked. 

‘Fifty-nine and a quarter,’ one of the typists in the pool 
answered. 

The clattering typewriters were beating out a syncopated 
jazz rhythm. Through the windows one glimpsed the 
concrete giants of Manhattan. Telephones shrilled, ribbons 
of ticker tape unfurled and, at incredible speed, littered the 
office floor with sinister streamers speckled with letters and 
figures. j 

‘AmSteel?’ Jean Monnier asked again. 

‘Fifty-nine,’ Gertrude Owen answered. 

She stopped a moment to glance at the young Frenchman. 
Sunk in a chair, his head in his hands, he looked utterly 
devastated. 

One more who’s played the market, she thought. Too bad 
for him! ... And too bad for Fanny... 

For Jean Monnier, assigned to the New York branch of the 
Holmann Bank, had married his American secretary two 
years before. 

‘Kennecott?’ Jean Monnier asked. 

‘Twenty-eight,’ Gertrude Owen answered. 

A voice shouted outside the door. Harry Cooper came in. 
Jean Monnier stood up. 

‘What a day downtown!’ Harry Cooper said. ‘A twenty- 
per cent drop across the board. And still there are some fools 
Saying this isn’t a crisis!’ 

‘It’s a crisis,’ Jean Monnier said, and he went out. 

| ‘That one’s been hit,’ Harry Cooper said. 

‘Yes,’ Gertrude Owen said. ‘He risked his shirt. Fanny 
told me. She’s leaving him tonight.’ 

‘There’s nothing for it,’ Harry Cooper said. ‘It’s the 
Crisis.” | 
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The handsome bronze doors of the elevator slid open. 

‘Down,’ Jean Monnier said. 

‘How’s AmSteel doing?’ the elevator boy asked. 

‘Fifty-nine,’ Jean Monnier said. 

He had bought it at a hundred and twelve. Loss: fifty-three 
dollars a share. And his other investments faring no better. 
The little fortune amassed earlier in Arizona had been 
poured into buying on margin. Fanny had never had a cent. 
He was finished. Out in the street, hurrying for his train, he 
tried to visualize the future. Begin again? If Fanny would 
have the courage for it, it might be possible. He remembered 
his early struggles, the period of tending sheep in the desert, 
his rapid rise. After all, he was barely thirty. But he knew 
Fanny would be merciless. 

She was. 

The next morning, when Jean Monnier awoke alone, he 
felt drained of all courage. He had loved Fanny, despite her 
flinty coldness. The Negro maid served his slice of melonand 
bow! of cereal, and asked for money. 

‘Where’s Mrs Monnier?” 

‘Away on a trip.’ 

He gave the woman fifteen dollars and figured out his bank 
balance. He had a little less than six hundred dollars left. 
Enough to live on two months, maybe three ... And then? 
He looked out the window. Almost every day for a week, the 
papers had carried accounts of suicides. Bankers, brokers, 
speculators preferred death to a battle already lost. A 
twenty-storey fall? How many seconds? Three? Four? And 
then the crushing thud ... But suppose the force of it didn’t 
kill you? He imagined the hideous pain, the broken limbs and 
shattered bodies. He sighed and then, tucking a newspaper 
under his arm, he went out to a restaurant, where he was 
surprised to discover that he stil! had an appetite for waffles 
drowned in maple syrup. 


*“Thanatos Palace Hotel, New Mexico” ... Who’s writing 
me from that queer address?’ 
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He also had a letter from Harry Cooper, which he read 
first. The boss was asking why he had not shown up at the 
office. His account was short eight hundred and ninety-three 
dollars. What did he intend to do about it? The question was 
either cruel or naive. But naiveté was not one of Harry 
Cooper’s vices. 

The other letter. Under an engraved design of three 
cypresses appeared the letterhead: THANATOS PALACE HOTEL. 
Director: Henry Boerstecher. 


Dear Mr MOonnlier: 

The fact of our writing you today is not a matter of 
chance but is the result of our having certain information 
about you, which leads us to hope that our services can be 
useful to you. 

You have not failed to notice, certainly, how in the life 
of the most courageous of men, such completely adverse 
circumstances can arise that further struggle becomes 
impossible, and death assumes the aspect of deliverance. 

To close our eyes, to fall asleep, never to wake again, to 
hear no more questions, no more reproaches ... Many of 
us have had this dream or actually formulated such a wish. 
However, except in very rare cases, men do not dare break 
free of their troubles, which is understandable when one 
observes those among us who have tried to do so. For the 
majority of suicides are ghastly failures. The man who 
wants to put a bullet through his head manages only to 
sever the optic nerve and blind himself. Another, who 
thinks that some barbiturate will put him permanently to 
sleep, mistakes the dosage and comes to three days later, 
his brain liquefied, his memory destroyed, and his body 
paralysed. Suicide is an art that allows for neither 
mediocrity nor amateurism and yet, because of its nature, 
does not allow one to acquire experience. 

This experience, dear Mr Monnier, we are prepared to 
supply if, as we believe, the problem interests you. As 
founders of a hotel situated on the US Mexican border, 
removed from all inconvenient control thanks to the 
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desert-like character of the region, we have considered it 
our duty to offer those of our human brothers who, for 
serious and irrefutable reasons, might want to quit this 
life, the means of doing so without pain and, ifwe may put 
it so, without danger. 

At Thanatos Palace Hotel, death will await you in your 
sleep, and in the most gentle form. Our technical skill, 
acquired over fifteen years of uninterrupted success (we 
welcomed last year more than two thousand guests), 
allows us to guarantee a minimal dosage and immediate 
results. May we add that for visitors who would be 
troubled by legitimate religious scruples, we do, by an 
ingenious method, eliminate all moral responsibility. 

We realize quite well that the majority of our clients 
have limited funds at their disposal, and that the 
frequency of suicides is inversely proportional to a credit 
balance in the bank. Therefore we have tried, with no 
sacrifice of comfort, to bring the rates at the Thanatos 
down to the lowest possible figure. It will be sufficient for 
you to deposit, on arrival, three hundred dollars. This 
amount will cover all your expenses for the duration of 
your stay with us, the extent of which must remain 
unknown to you, and it will defray the costs of the 
operation, funeral, and interment. For obvious reasons, 
service charges are included in this down payment and no 
gratuities will be asked of you. 

It is important to add that the Thanatos is situated in 
a region of great natural beauty, that it provides four 
tennis courts, an eighteen-hole golf course, and a fine 
swimming pool. Its clientele includes both men and 
women, almost all of whom come from cultivated back- 
grounds; as a result, the social pleasures of one’s stay. 
quickened as they are by the unusual situation, are’ 
incomparable. Travellers are requested to get off the trair® 
at the station in Deeming, where the hotel bus will meet 
them. They are also requested to announce their arrival 
by letter or wire, two days in advance. The telegrapk 
address is Thanatos, Coronado, New Mexico. 
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Jean Monnier took a pack of cards and laid out a game of 
patience that Fanny had taught him. 


The trip was very long. For hours on end, the train passed 
through fields of cotton where the dark heads of Negro 
workers bobbed above the white foam. Snatches of sleep and 
reading filled two days and two nights. Finally, the 
landscape turned rocky, titanic, dreamlike. The train ran 
through a deep ravine, between rock walls of prodigious 
height. Immense horizontal bands of violet, yellow, and red 
swathed the mountains. Half-way up floated a long scarf of 
cloud. In the little stations where the train paused, the 
traveller saw Mexicans in broad- brimmed sombreros and 
embroidered leather vests. 

‘Next station Deeming,’ the Pullman porter said to Jean 
Monnier. ‘Shine your shoes, suh?” 

The Frenchman collected his books and closed his valises. 
The simplicity of his last trip astonished him. He heard the 
sound of rushing water. The brakes screeched. The train 
ground to a halt. 

‘Thanatos, sir?’ asked the Indian porter running alongside 
the train. 

This man had already piled on his cart the luggage of two 
blonde young women who were following him. 

Can it be, Jean Monnier thought, that those charming 
girls have come here to die? 

They were looking at him, too, very seriously, and 
murmuring something he could not hear. 

The Thanatos bus did not, as one might have feared, look 
like a hearse. Painted a bright blue, its seats upholstered in 
blue and orange, it gleamed in the sun among the broken- 
down cars that made the station yard, swarming with 
swearing Indians and Mexicans, look like a junk yard. The 
rocks lining the road were covered with lichen that enfolded 
the stone in a blue-grey film. Higher up, metallic multi- 
coloured rocks glinted in the sun. The chauffeur, wearing a 

ey uniform, was a heavyset man with bulging eyes. Jean 
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Monnier, out of discretion and also so as to allow his 
companions some privacy, took the place beside him; 
presently, as the car undertook the assault of the mountain 
along a series of hairpin curves, the Frenchman tried to draw 
his neighbour out. 

‘Have you been driving for the Thanatos a long time?’ 

‘Three years,’ the man muttered. 

‘It must be a strange sort of job.’ 

‘Strange?’ the man said. ‘Why strange? I drive my bus. 
What’s strange about that?’ 

‘Do the passengers you take up ever come down again?’ 

‘Not often,’ the man said, with a trace of constraint. ‘Not 
often ... but it does happen. I’m one, for example.’ 

“You! Really? ... You came originally as a — a client?’ 

‘Look, sir,’ the chauffeur said, ‘I took this job on so I 
wouldn’t have to talk about myself, and these curves arc 
rough going. You wouldn’t want me to kill you, you and 
these young ladies, now would you?’ 

‘Obviously not,’ Jean Monnier said. 

Then his answer struck him as rather droll, and he 
smiled. 

Two hours later, without a word, the chauffeur pointed tc: 
where on the high plateau rose the silhouette of the 
Thanatos, 

The hotel was built in Indo-Spanish style, very low, witk 
terraced roofs and red walls of cement that roughly 
approximated the native clay. The rooms faced south, acrosy 
sunny balconies. An Italian doorman welcomed the visitors: 
His shaved face suddenly evoked for Jean Monnier anothey 
world — the streets, the flowering boulevards of a grea) 
city. 

‘Where in the devil have I seen you before?’ he asked the 
doorman, as a bellhop picked up his bag. 

‘At the Ritz in Barcelona, sir. My name is Sarconi. ... |. 
left when the Civil War broke out.’ 

‘From Barcelona to New Mexico! Quite a change!’ 

‘Oh, a doorman’s job is the same everywhere, sir. Only the 
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papers that I must ask you to fill out are a little more 
complicated here than anywhere else. I’m sorry, sir....’ 

The printed forms presented to the three arrivals were 
indeed crammed full of questions, spaces for answers, and 
explanatory notes. One was requested to indicate with great 
exactness the date and place of one’s birth, the names and 
addresses of those who should be notified in case of 
accident: 
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Please give at least two addresses of relatives or friends, 
and copy out by hand and in your native language the 
following Statement A: ‘I the undersigned 
—___—————, being of sound mind and body, certify 
that I renounce life of my own free will and, in case of 
accident, discharge the management and staff of the 
Thanatos Palace Hotel of all responsibility.’ 


Seated facing each other at the table, the two young women 
were carefully filling out Statement A; Jean Monnier 
observed that they were writing in German. 


Henry B. Boerstecher, the manager, was a quiet, gold- 

bespectacled man, very proud of his establishment. 
‘Does the hotel belong to you?’ Jean Monnier asked. 

‘No, sir, the hotel belongs to a corporation, but it was my 
idea, and I am manager here for life.’ 

“How is it that you don’t have the worst kind of difficulties 
with the local authorities?’ 

“Difficulties?” Mr Boerstecher sounded surprised and 
shocked. ‘But we do nothing here, sir, that is out of line with 
our duties as hotelkeepers. We provide our clients with what 
they want, all that they want, and nothing more. Further- 
more, sir, there are no local authorities here. Boundaries in 
this area have been so vaguely defined that no one knows for 
sure whether it belongs to Mexico or to the United States. 
For a long time, this particular plateau was considered 
inaccessible. A legend hereabouts has it that a group of 
Indians gathered here — this was two or three hundred years 
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ago —to die together and escape the European settlers. 
People here used to claim that the spirits of the dead forbade 
access to the mountain. That’s why we were able to acquire 
the land for a very reasonable price and to live a perfectly 
independent existence.’ 

‘The families of your clients never get after you?’ 

‘Get after us!’ Mr Boerstecher cried indignantly. ‘And 
merciful God, why? What courts would they go to? The 
families of our clients, sir, are only too happy to have such 
delicate and almost always painful matters taken care of 
without publicity.... No, no, M. Monnier, everything here 
goes along pleasantly, correctly, and to us our clients are like 
friends. ... Would you like to see your room? It is, ifyou have 
no objections, No. 113. You’re not superstitious?’ 

‘Not at all,’ Jean Monnier said. ‘But I was brought up in 
the Church, and I must tell you that the idea of suicide 

‘But there is, and there will be, no question of suicide, sir!’ 
Mr Boerstecher said in such a peremptory tone that the other 
man did not press the matter. ‘Sarconi, show No. 113 to ihe 
gentleman. And the three hundred dollars, sir — will you be 
kind enough to deposit them on your way with the cashier, 
whose office is next to mine.’ 

In room No. 113, illuminated by a splendid sunset, Jean 
Monnier searched in vain for some trace of a lethal 
machine, 


‘What time is dinner?’ 

‘Eight-thirty, sir,’ the valet said. 

“Does one have to dress?’ 

‘Most of the gentlemen do, sir.’ 

“Well, then, so will I. ... Will you lay out a white shirt and 
black tie.’ 

When he came down into the lobby, he saw that the 
women were indeed in evening dresses and the men in 
tuxedos. Mr Boerstecher came up to him, officious and 
deferential. 

‘Ah, M. Monnier, I was looking for you. Since you are 


1 
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alone, I thought it might be pleasant for you to share your 
table with one of our guests, Mrs Kirby-Shaw.’ 

Monnier shook his head wearily. 

‘I haven’t come here,’ he said, ‘to lead a social life. But... 
could you show me the lady without introducing me?’ 

‘Of course, M. Monnier. Mrs Kirby-Shaw is the young 
lady in the white satin-crepe dress sitting near the piano and 
leafing through a magazine. I don’t think her appearance 
could be displeasing. Far from it.... And she is a very 
pleasant woman, well-bred, intelligent. ... An artist.’ 

__ Definitely Mrs Kirby-Shaw wasa very pretty woman. Soft 

brown curls were pulled back, revealing a high, strong 

forehead, and gathered together in a chignon low on the 
neck. Her eyes were warm and full of humour. Now why in 
the devil would such an attractive creature want to die? 

‘Is this Mrs Kirby-Shaw — well, is this lady one of your 
clients on the same basis and for the same reason as 1?” 

‘Cer-tain-ly,’ Mr Boerstecher said, and he seemed to 

Invest the word with profound meaning. ‘Cer-tain-ly.’ 
| ‘Then introduce me.’ 

By the time dinner —- simple but excellent and well 

served — was over, Jean Monnier already knew at least the 
essential outline of Clara Kirby-Shaw’s life. She had been 
married to a rich man, who was very good to her, but whom 
} she had never loved and whom she had left six months before 
to follow a young writer to Europe, an attractive, cynical 
fellow she’d met in New York. She had supposed he was 
ready to marry her as soon as she had got a divorce, but no 
sooner had they arrived in England than he indicated very 
definitely that he intended to get rid of her as fast as possible. 
Surprised and hurt by his harshness, she had tried to make 
him understand how much she had given up for him, and the 
dreadful situation she was now in. He had laughed 
eartily. 
_ ‘Ciara, really!’ he had said to her. ‘You are a woman from 
another age. If I’d known you were Victorian to this degree, 
have left you with your husband and your children. ... 
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You must go back to them, my dear. You are made to bring 
up a big and proper family.’ 

She had then conceived one final hope — to persuade he 

husband, Norman Kirby-Shaw, to take her back. She wa 
sure that if she had been able to see him again alone, sh 
would easily have won him back. But surrounded by familh 
and associates who exerted a constant pressure on him tha 
was hostile to Clara, he had proved inflexible. After severa 
humiliating, futile attempts, one morning in her mail she hac 
found the Thanatos prospectus and had understood tha 
here was the one immediate and easy solution to her painfu 
problem. 

‘And you’re not afraid of death?’ Jean Monnier asked. 

‘Yes, of course ... But less afraid than I am of life.’ 

‘A good answer,’ Jean Monnier said. 

‘I didn’t mean it that way,’ Ciara said. ‘And now tell m 
why you are here.’ 

When she had heard Jean Monnier’s story, she re 
proached him warmly. 

‘It’s almost beyond belief!’ she said. ‘What do you mean 
You want to die because your stocks have gone down! Don 
you see that in a year, or in two or three or more years, if yo: 
have the courage to live you will have forgotten, and perhag 
even made up, your losses?” 

‘My losses are only an excuse. They’d be nothing, it’s true 
if I still had some reason to live. But I told you, too, that m 
wife has left me. I have no close family back in France, an» 
I left no woman friend behind. ... To be completely hones» 
I left France after a love affair had broken up. ... Whor 
would I be fighting for now?” 

‘For yourself? For people who will come to love you late} 
and whom you’re sure, sure to meet. Because several painfy 
experiences have shown you how despicable some wome’ 
can be, you mustn’t judge all the others unfairly —’ 

‘Do you really believe that there are women in th) 
world — women whom I could love, I mean — who would k 
_ capable of accepting, at least for a few years, a life of strugg’ 

and poverty?” | 
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‘I am sure of it,’ she said. “There are women who love a 
struggle and who find some kind of romantic attraction in 
poverty. I do, for example.’ 

“You?” 

‘Oh, I only meant...’ 

She stopped, hesitated, then went on: 

‘I think we should go back to the lobby. We’re the last 
people in the dining room, and the headwaiter is prowling 
around us in positive despair.’ 

“You don’t suppose,’ he said, as he placed an ermine cape 
around Clara Kirby-Shaw’s shoulders, ‘you don’t suppose 
that — that tonight...’ 

‘Oh, no,’ she said. ‘You just arrived 

‘And you?’ 

‘I’ve been here two days.’ 

When they left each other, it was agreed that next morning 
they would meet and take a walk up the mountain. 


>? 
. 


The morning sun was bathing the balcony with a slanting 
sheen of light and warmth. Jean Monnier, who had just 
taken an ice-cold shower, was surprised to find himself 
thinking: How great to be alive! Then he reminded himself 
that he had only a few dollars and a few days ahead of him. 
He sighed. 

‘Ten o’clock! Clara will be waiting for me.’ 

He dressed quickly, and felt very buoyant in his white 
linen suit. When he rejoined Clara Kirby-Shaw near the 
tennis courts, she, too, was dressed in white and was walking 
up and down, flanked by the two Austrian girls, who fled at 
the sight of the Frenchman. 


‘Did I frighten them?” 

‘You startled them.... They were telling me their 
Stories.’ 

“Interesting? ... Tell me about them later. Were you able 
to get a little sleep?” 


‘I slept wonderfully well. I suspect the ominous Boer- 
cher of slipping a little chloral hydrate in our drinks.’ 
‘I don’t believe it,’ he said. ‘I slept like a log, but it was 
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a natural sleep, and this morning I feel perfectly clear- 
headed.’ 

After a moment, he added: 

‘And perfectly happy.’ 

She looked at him, smiling, and said nothing. 

‘Let’s take this path,’ he said, ‘and now tell me about the 
little Austrian girls. You are going to be my Scheherazade > 
here.’ 

‘But our nights will not be a thousand and one.’ 

‘Unfortunately ... Our nights?’ 

She interrupted him: 

‘Those infants are sisters, twins. They were brought up 
together, first in Vienna, then in Budapest, and they have 
never had any other close friends. When they were eighteen, 
they met a Hungarian from an old and noble family, 
handsome as a demigod, musical as a gypsy, and they both, 
the same day, fell madly in love with him. After a few 
months, he asked one of the sisters to marry him. The other 
sister, in despair, tried to drown herself but failed. Then the 
one who had been chosen resolved to renounce Count Nicky, 
and they worked out a plan to die together.... That’s 
when — like you, like me-— they received the Thanatos 
prospectus.’ 

‘They’re mad!’ Jean Monnier said. “They’re young, 
they’re ravishing.... Let them live in America, and some 
other men will fall in love with them. A few weeks of 
patience... : 

‘It is always,’ she said sadly, on lack of patience that one 
is here.... Each of us is wise about the others. Who was it _ 
who said ‘that we always have the courage to bear other ~ 
people’s troubles?’ 

All day long, the guests of the Thanatos saw a couple 
dressed in white wandering along the paths of the hotel park, 
skirting the rocks and strolling the length of the ravine. The - 
man and woman were talking passionately. When night fell, 
they turned back to the hotel and the Mexican gardener, 
seeing them locked in each other’s arms, turned his head 
away. , 
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After dinner, Jean Monnier spent the rest of the evening 
in the small, deserted salon, whispering to Clara Kirby- 
Shaw, who seemed moved by whatever he was saying. Then, 
before going up to his room, he sought out Mr Boerstecher. 
He found the manager seated before a great black ledger. Mr 
Boerstecher was checking figures and, from time to time, he 
drew a red line through an entry. 

‘Good evening, M. Monnier. Can I do something for 
you?’ 

“Yes, Mr Boerstecher. At least, I hope so. ... What I have 
to say will surprise you. ... The change is so sudden. ... But 
life is like that. ... In a word, I’ve come to tell you that I’ve 
changed my mind. I don’t want to die any more.’ 

Mr Boerstecher looked up in surprise. 

_ ‘Are you serious, M. Monnier?’ 

‘I know,’ the Frenchman said, ‘that I’m going to seem 
incoherent, indecisive to you. But isn’t it natural that when 
circumstances change, our intentions change, too? A week 
ago, when I got your letter, I felt absolutely hopeless and all 
alone in the world. I didn’t believe that the battle was worth 

the effort.... Today everything is changed. And at bottom 
that is thanks to you, Mr Boerstecher.’ 

“Thanks to me, M. Monnier?’ 

“Yes, because that young woman you sat me down 
Opposite at table is the one who has brought this miracle 
about.... Mrs Kirby-Shaw is a delicious woman, Mr 
Boerstecher.’ 

‘I told you so, M. Monnier.’ 

‘Delicious and heroic.... When she learned about my 
difficult situation, she agreed — she is willing to share it with 
me. Does that surprise you?” 
‘Not at all. We are familiar here with these dramatic 
reversals. And I am delighted for it, M. Monnier. You are 
young, very young —’ 
_ ‘So, if you see nothing in the way, we will leave tomorrow, 
Mrs Kirby-Shaw and I, for Deeming.’ 

‘Am I to understand that Mrs Kirby-Shaw, like you, is 


. ~ 
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‘Yes, naturally. Furthermore, she will confirm it herself 
presently. There is just one rather delicate matter to settle. 
The three hundred dollars that I deposited with you, which 
was about all I had to my name - does that money belong 
irrevocably to the Thanatos, or could I get a part of it back 
to pay for our tickets?’ 

‘We are honest people, M. Monnier. We never insist or 
payment for services that have not been rendered. Tomor- 
row morning, the cashier will make out your bill on the basis 
of twenty dollars a day for room and meals, plus service, an 
the balance will be returned to you.’ 

‘That is very courteous and generous of you. Ah, My 
Boerstecher, how much I owe you! Happiness rediscoverec 

.. Anew life.. 

‘At your service,’ Mr Boerstecher said. 

He watched Jean Monnier go out and walk down the 
corridor. Then he pressed a button and said: 

‘Send Sarconi in.’ 

In a few minutes, the doorman appeared. 

‘Did you call for me, Signore?’ 

‘Yes, Sarconi. It will be necessary to supply the gas to No 
113 this evening. Around 2 a.m.’ 

‘Should we give the Somnial before the Lethal, Signore? 

‘I don’t think it will be necessary. He’s going to sleep very 
well.... That’s all for this evening, Sarconi. And tomorrow 
the two sisters in No. 17, as scheduled.’ 

As the doorman was leaving, Mrs Kirby-Shaw appearee 
at the office door. 

‘Come on in,’ Mr Boerstecher said. ‘I was just going té 
send for you. Your client’s been in to announce hil 
departure.’ 

‘It seems to me,’ she said, ‘that compan are in order 
That was a job well done.’ 

‘Well and quickly done. I shan’t forget it.’ 

‘Then it’s for tonight?” 1 

‘It’s for tonight.’ 

‘Poor boy,’ she said. ‘He was sweet, and so romantic.... 

‘They are all romantic,’ Mr Boerstecher said. 
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*You’re cruel, all the same,’ she said. ‘The very moment 
they find a new taste for life, you make them disappear.’ 

‘Cruel? On the contrary, all the humanity of our method 
here. ... This fellow had religious scruples. I’ve quieted 
hem for him.’ 

He consulted his ledger. 

“Tomorrow, a day off... But the next day, I have another 
new arrival for you. A banker again, but a Swede this time 
... and no longer young.’ 

‘I liked that young Frenchman,’ she said dreamily. 

“We do not choose our work,’ the manager said severely. 
“Here is your ten dollars, plus a ten-dollar bonus.’ 
‘Thanks,’ said Clara Kirby-Shaw. 

As she slipped the banknotes in her purse, she sighed. 
When she had gone out, Mr Boerstecher reached for his 
ed pencil and, using a small steel ruler as a guide, he 
arefully crossed a name from his ledger. 


‘BLIND MAN’S BUFF 


H. RUSSELL WAKEFIELD 


“Well, thank heavens that yokel seemed to know the place,’ 
said Mr Cort to himself. “First to the right, second to the 
left, black gates.” I hope the oaf in Wendover who sent me 
six miles out of my way will freeze to death. It’s not often like 
this in England — cold as the penny in a dead man’s eye.’ 
He’d barely reach the place before dusk. He let the car out 
over the rasping, frozen roads. ‘First to the right’ — must be 
this — second to the left, must be this — and there were the 
black gates. He got out, swung them open, and drove 
cautiously up a narrow, twisting drive, his headlights 
peering suspiciously round the bends. Those hedges wanted 
clipping, he thought, and this lane would have to be 
remetalled — full of holes. Nasty drive up on a bad night; 
would cost some money, though. 

The car began to climb steeply and swing to the right, and 
presently the high hedges ended abruptly, and Mr Cort 
pulled up in front of Lorn Manor. He got out of the car, 
rubbed his hands, stamped his feet, and looked about him. 

Lorn Manor was embedded half-way up a Chiltern spur 
and, as the agent had observed, ‘commanded extensive 
vistas’. The place looked its age, Mr Cort decided, or rather 
ages, for the double Georgian brick chimneys warred with 
the Queen Anne left front. He could just make out the date, 
1703, at the base of the nearest chimney. All that wing must 
have been added later. ‘Big place, marvellous bargain at 
seven thousand; can’t understand it. How those windows 
with their little curved eyebrows seem to frown down on one!’ 
And then he turned and examined the ‘vistas’. The trees 
were tinted exquisitely to an uncertain glory as the great red 
sinking sun flashed its rays on their crystal mantle. The Vale 
of Aylesbury was drowsing beneath a slowly deepening 
shroud of mist. Above it the hills, their crests rounded and 
shaded by silver and rose coppices, seemed to have set in 
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them great smoky eyes of flame where the last rays burned 
in them. 

‘It is like some dream world,’ thought Mr Cort. ‘It is 
curious how, wherever the sun strikes it seems to make an 
eye, and each one fixed on me; those hills, even those 
windows. But, judging from that mist, I shall have a slow 
journey home; I’d better have a quick look inside, though I 
have already taken a prejudice against the place — I hardly 
know why. Too lonely and isolated, perhaps.’ And then the 
eyes blinked and closed, and it was dark. He took a key from 
his pocket and went up three steps and thrust it into the 
key-hole of the massive oak door. The next moment he 
looked forward into absolute blackness, and the door swung 
to and closed behind him. This, of course, must be the 
‘palatial panelled hall’ which the agent described. He must 
strike a match and find the light-switch. He fumbled in his 
pockets without success, and then he went through them 
again. He thought for a moment. ‘I must have left them on 
the seat in the car,’ he decided; ‘I'll go and fetch them. The 
door must be just behind me here.’ 

He turned and groped his way back, and then drew 
himself up sharply, for it had seemed that something had 
slipped past him, and then he put out his hands — to touch 
the back of a chair, brocaded, he judged. He moved to the 
lef. of it and walked into a wall, changed his direction, went 
back past the chair, and found the wall again. He went back 
to the chair, sat down, and went through his pockets again, 
more thoroughly and carefully this time. Well, there was 
nothing to get fussed about; he was bound to find the door 
sooner or later. Now, let him think. When he came in he had 
gone straight forward, three yards perhaps; but he couldn’t 
have gone straight back, because he’d stumbied into this 
chair. The door must be a little to the left or right of it. He’d 
try each in turn. He turned to the left first, and found himself 
going down a little narrow passage; he could feel its sides 
when he stretched out his hands. Well, then, he’d try the 
right. He did so, and walked into a wall. He groped his way 
along it, and again it seemed as if something slipped past 
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him. ‘I wonder if there’s a bat in here?’ he asked himself, and 
then found himself back at the chair. 

How Rachel would laugh if she could see him now. Surely 
he had a stray match somewhere. He took off his overcoat 
and ran his hands round the seam of every pocket, and then 
he did the same to the coat and waistcoat of his suit. And then 
he put them on again. Well, he’d try again. He’d follow the 
wall along. He did so, and found himself in a narrow passage. 
Suddenly he shot out his right hand, for he had the 
impression that something had brushed his face very lightly. 
‘I’m beginning to get a little bored with that bat, and with 
this blasted room generally,’ he said to himself. ‘I could 
imagine a more nervous person than myself getting a little 
fussed and panicky; but that’s the one thing not to do.” Ah, 
here was that chair again. ‘Now, I'll try the wall the other 
side.’ Well, that seemed to go on for ever, so he retraced his 
steps till he found the chair, and sat down again. He whistled 
a little snatch resignedly, What an echo! The little tune had 
been flung back at him so fiercely, almost menacingly. 
Menacingly: that was just the feeble, panicky word a nervous 
person would use. Well, he'd go to the left again this time. 

As he got up, a quick spurt of cold air fanned his face. ‘Is 
anyone there?’ he said. He had purposely not raised his 
voice — there was no need to shout. Of course, no one 
answered. Who could there have been to answer, since the 
caretaker was away? Now let him think it out. When he came 
in he must have gone straight forward and then swerved 
slightly on the way back; therefore — no, he was getting 
confused. At that moment he heard the whistle ofa train, and 
felt reassured. The line from Wendover to Aylesbury ran 
half-left from the front door, so it should be about there = he 
pointed with his finger, got up, groped his way forward, and 
found himself in a little narrow passage. Well, he must turn 
back and go to the right this time. He did so, and something 
seemed to slip just past him, and then he scratched his finger 
slightly on the brocade of the chair. “Talk about a maze,’ he 
thought to himself; ‘it’s nothing to this.’ And then he said to 
himself, under his breath: ‘Curse this vile, Godforsaken 
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place!’ A silly, panicky thing to do he realized — almost as 
bad as shouting aloud. Well, it was obviously no use trying 
to find the door, he couldn’t find it — couldn’t. He’d sit in 
the chair till the light came. He sat down. 

How very silent it was: his hands began searching in his 
pockets once more. Except for that sort of whispering sound 
over on the left somewhere — except for that, it was 
absolutely silent — except for that. What could it be? The 
caretaker was away. He turned his head slightly and listened 
intently. It was almost as if there were several people 
whispering together. One got curious sounds in old houses. 
How absurd it was! The chair couldn’t be more than three 
or four yards from the door. There was no doubt about that. 
I must be slightly to one side or the other. He’d try the left 
once more. He got up, and something lightly brushed his | 
face. ‘Is anyone there?’ he said, and this time he knew he had 
shouted. ‘Who touched me? Who’s whispering? Where’s the 
door?’ What a nervous fool he was to shout like that; yet 
someone outside might have heard him. He went groping 
forward again, and touched a wall. He followed along it, 
touching it with his finger-tips, and there was an opening. 

The door, the door, it must be! And he found himself going 
down a little narrow passage. He turned and ran back. And 
then he remembered! He had put a match-booklet in his 
note-case! What a fool to have forgotten it, and made such 
an exhibition of himself. Yes, there it was; but his hands were 
trembling, and the booklet slipped through his fingers. He 
fell to his knees, and began searching about on the floor. ‘It 
must be just here, it can’t be far’ - and then something 
icy-cold and damp was pressed against his forehead. He 
flung himself forward to seize it, but there was nothing there. 
And then he leapt to his feet, and with tears streaming down 
his face cried: ‘Who is there? Save me! Save me!’ And then 
he began to run round and round, his arms outstretched. At 

: last he stumbled against something, the chair — and some- 
thing touched him as it slipped past. And then he ran 

screaming round the room; and suddenly his screams 
slashed back at him, for he was in a little narrow passage. 
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‘Now, Mr Runt,’ said the coroner, ‘you say you heard 
screaming coming from the direction of the Manor. Why 
didn’t you go to find out what was the matter?’ 

‘None of us i goes to Manor after sundown,’ said Mr _ 
Runt. 4 
‘Oh, I know there’s some absurd superstition about the 
house; but you haven’t answered the question. There were 
screams, obviously coming from someone who wanted help. 
Why didn’t you go to see what was the matter, instead of 
running away?” "7 
‘None of us chaps goes to Manor after sundown,’ said Mr 
Runt. : 

‘Don’t fence with the question. Let me remind you that the 
doctor said Mr Cort must have had a seizure of some kind, 
but that had help been quickly forthcoming, his life might 
have been saved. Do you mean to tell me that, even if you 
had known this, you would still have acted i in so comely 
a way?” : 

Mr Runt fixed his eyes on the ground and fingered his 
cap. 

‘None of us chaps goes to Manor after sundown,’ he 
repeated. 


POLISH THE LID 


TERRY TAPP 


Ian knew what was to come and he was dreading it. When 
the back door slammed he knew that his father was home, 
and he jumped up from his chair to find a book to hide 
behind. 

Ernest Perryman kicked off his muddy boots at the door, 
placed his grub bag by the refrigerator and went through to 
the dining-room. 

“Well, lad?’ 

‘Fine, thanks, Dad,’ said Ian. 

‘How did it go?’ 

‘All right.’ 

‘Is that all?’ 

“He doesn’t want to talk about it,’ Mary Perryman cut in 
as she came from the kitchen. ‘Don’t you go bothering the 
lad with your questions now, Ernest.’ 

“‘Bothering?’ Ernest said. ‘Is it bothering him to ask how 
he got on at work?’ He frowned, groping along the 
mantelshelf for his briar pipe and tin of tobacco; he filled the 
pipe, pushing the thick, sticky strands deep, deep into the 
bowl, his face lined with disapproval. ‘Am I not to know, 
then?’ 

‘Don’t press the lad,’ Mary said. ‘He’s had a busy day.’ 

‘And how would you be knowing that?’ asked Ernest. 

“He told me.’ 

‘Yet he hasn’t told mea thing,’ said Ernest. ‘Not adamned 

thing. Lad’s first day at work and a father wants to know 
about it. Nothing wrong with that, is there?’ 
_ He sucked smoke from the pipe and snorted it out into the 
‘room so that it curled and billowed like a lilac-blue mist, 
choking and swirling, making Ian feel sick with its sweet- 
Ness. 

‘I saw a dead person today,’ Ian said, his face slick and 
grey with the memory of it. 
' 
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‘Aye, I reckoned you would,’ said Ernest. 

‘An old woman.’ ; 

‘Better than a young ’un. We’ve all got to —, our bags 
sometime. What else?” 

‘Pardon?’ 

‘What else did you do? You can’t have spent the whole day 
looking at one dead old woman.’ 

‘Stop goading the lad!’ Mary cried. ‘Can you not see how 
upset he is? He doesn’t want to talk about it.’ 

‘Go to kitchen,’ Ernest ordered, jerking his head at the 
door. ‘I’m after hearing more of this.’ 

‘You would be,’ Mary said, barely concealing the disgust 
in her voice. ‘Well, I certainly don’t want to hear about it, 
and if young Ian has any sense at all he won’t be talking te 
you about it. Look at you — your face is quite flushed with 
excitement.’ 

‘Enough!’ shouted Ernest. ‘I will talk with the lad. Now 
get to the kitchen and leave us.’ 

Ian watched them arguing, the book held up before his. 
face so that he could just see over the top, yet retreat quickly 
when the attention was focused upon him. 

‘Anyone would think the lad has done something to be 
proud of,’ Mary said acidly. 

“He has,’ Ernest replied. ‘He’s got himself a good job, and 
that is something to be proud of in these days. It’s not easy 
to get a job, you know.’ 

‘A job?’ Mary cried, slamming the door hard. 

Ernest gave a rueful grin and pushed his spatula thumb 
over his pipe, sucking and blowing so that his cheeks 
hollowed and puffed like a frog. “Take no account of yous 
mother,’ he advised. ‘Women are daft things when it come# 
to death.’ The smoke now coiled around him, enveloping 
him in thick, stifling layers. 

‘Not much to tell,’ Ian said, looking up from his book anc 
making a point of placing his finger on the text as if he were 
just about to return to reading. 

“What was the place like?’ asked Ernest. 

Ian sighed. Damn you, he thought, you’re going tc 


i 
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squeeze and squeeze until the juice flows. Why did you have 
to get me the job in the first place? Now you have to hear all 
about it — you have to know every detail, every twist and 
turn. I can see it in your eyes. 

‘Answer me, then,’ said Ernest. 

“What?” 

‘I asked you what it was like over at Monmouth’s,’ said 
Ernest. ‘You’ve got that thousand-mile stare in your eyes, 
laddie. Come on, snap out of it.’ 

‘It was all right,’ said Ian. ‘Nothing much happened.” 

‘Nonetheless, I expect you have a few stories to tell,’ 
Ernest encouraged. ‘Come on. Tell me about it.’ 

‘Mr Monmouth is a very sympathetic man,’ Ian said. 

‘The hell with Monmouth,’ snapped Ernest. ‘Anyway, he 
has to be sympathetic, doesn’t he. "Tis hardly the trade 
where a man goes about laughing. What I want to know is 
what happens. I’ve heard tell that they take out the gold 
fillings. Can’t say that I believe it, but I’ve heard it all the 
same.’ 

‘I wouldn’t know,’ Ian said, allowing his eyes to drift back 
to the book again. For God’s sake, switch on the television 
or something, he thought. Go out and look at your precious 
pigeons, or sweep the back yard, or do anything — anything 
rather than ask me about it. I don’t want to talk about it. 
Can’t you see that? Can’t you see? Of course he could see. 
Ernest wasn’t a silly man. He could see that his son was 
reluctant, and that is why he pressed him to answer. The 
reluctance indicated that something quite horrible had taken 
place, and the more Ian refused to talk about it, the more 
excited Ernest would become. 

‘Robert, my pal at the yard, tells me that they make noises 
sometimes,’ said Ernest. “The gas builds up inside their 
bodies as they lay there, and then it has to come out. Is that 
true, lad? Do dead people make noises?” 

Pretending that he did not hear the question, Jan 
concentrated upon the book, his face placid, but inside his 
head there was a roaring of a mad giant. For God’s sake, he 
cried out inside himself. For God’s sake, don’t ask me any 
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more. Don’t keep on and on about it. Stop pushing and 
prodding at me all the time. Stop goading me. Stop it... 

‘Stop it!’ The words bubbled over his lips before he could 
prevent their escape. 

‘What?’ Ernest said, somewhat taken aback by such 
behaviour in his usually placid son. ‘What did you say?” 

‘I was just saying that I only saw the one dead woman,’ 
Ian replied. ‘Just one woman brought in as I was leaving. 
Mr Manders said he was going to take care of her tomorrow 
because he had an appointment tonight.’ 

‘And is that all?’ 

‘1 did what every new boy does in any new job,’ lan 
explained. ‘I swept the floor and dusted around and then 
made tea. Things like that. Nothing gruesome.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Ernest. ‘Is that all you’ve done?” 

‘I did polish some wood as practice,’ said Jan. ‘I'll be 
allowed to polish a coffin tomorrow.’ 

‘So you did learn a thing or two.’ 

‘Just how to polish,’ said Ian. 

“Well, it will make a man of you,’ said Ernest. “You'll learn 
a thing or two at that job, and it won't do you no harm.’ 

‘I suppose not,’ Ian agreed. 

“You don’t seem keen on it.’ 

‘Would you be?’ lan asked. ‘It isn’t exactly the sort of job 
I had in mind when I passed my examinations.’ 

‘No, I don’t suppose it is,’ Ernest said. ‘But we have to 
settle for what we can get nowadays. You're damned lucky 
I managed to fix it up for you. Some of your schoolmates are 


still on the dole, you know.’ 

‘I know.’ 

‘Then what’s up wi’ you, lad? Are you afraid or 
something?’ 


‘Afraid?’ Ian asked. 

‘Of the dead. Are you afraid of the dead?” 

‘No. They are dead, aren't they? What’s to be afraid of in 
a dead person?” 

Ernest looked away from his son's direct eyes. ‘Don’t know 
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rightly,’ he countered. ‘I just thought you might be afraid of 
dead bodies. Ghosts, maybe?’ 

‘Ghosts?’ Ian laughed. ‘Come off it, Dad, I’m not 
stupid.’ 

‘You don’t have to be stupid to be afraid,’ Ernest said. 

‘But ghosts!’ Ian grinned broadly. ‘Whatever made you 
think of ghosts?” 

For a moment Ernest looked rather shamefacedly at his 
son, then shifted his feet awkwardly. ‘Don’t know.’ 

‘You watch too many late night films on television,’ said 
Tan. 

‘Aye, perhaps so,’ Ernest agreed. ‘Only there seems to be 
something uncanny about a dead person.’ 

‘I’m not scared,’ [an said. ‘It’s just like looking at a 
‘sleeping person, really.’ 

‘Is it?’ Ernest asked. ‘I’ve never seen anyone — dead.’ 

‘Just like sleeping.’ 

‘And do they cross the hands over the chest like you see 
on the films?’ Ernest asked. ‘And what about the actual 
preparation of the body? Did you see any of that going 
on?’ 

‘No. Don’t forget I’ve only been there a day.’ 

“Yes, | know that, but you must have heard tales. What 
are the blokes like that you work with? I bet they could tell 
a tale or two.’ 

‘I expect so,’ Ian agreed. 

“Bet they’ve seen some strange goings on.’ 

‘T’ll bet.’ 

Seeing that his son was not able to supply any entertaining 
anecdotes that evening, Ernest gave a sigh and picked up the 
paper to see what was on television. ‘Ah, well,’ he said. ‘Early 
days yet. But I'll be bound you'll have a few yarns to spin 
come the weekend.’ 

' Tan did not reply. 
| When the television set was turned on, and he thought his 
ther was engrossed in the programme, he looked across the 
room and studied his face. Even now he was sitting 
rward in the chair, ready to have his incredulity assaulted. 
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Ernest Perryman was a man who lived in a state of 
permanent wonder. He was an avid reader of world records 
and achievements and was never happier than wher 
marvelling at something. 

Dinner was served and the family settled down to watclt 
television for the.evening. Ian breathed a sigh of relief. 

Next morning, Ian was up early and dressed in his black 
suit and tie ready for another day. He caught the bus to thé | 
recreation ground and walked up the steep hill until he camé 
to the door marked ‘J. G. Monmouth. Undertaker’. Nerv 
ously making sure that his tie was not crooked (a defec 
which Mr Monmouth had noted yesterday), he curled hit 
fingers around the brass doorknob. How many hands, he 
wondered, had held this very doorknob? And what grief hae 
passed over the threshold into the parlour? 

Wiping his feet on the mat, Ian closed the door, taking cary 
not to make a sound. 

‘Good morning, Perryman,’ a voice said. 

‘Good morning, Mr Monmouth.’ 

The undertaker was about to issue orders for the day wher 
the door opened and a young woman entered the parlour, he, 
eyes misted and red. Mr Monmouth’s expression changed 
His stern, disapproving look dissolved as his hands cams 
together in an attitude of prayer. 

‘Good morning.’ 

She pulled a large handkerchief from her raincoat pocke. 
and dabbed it against her face. ‘Good morning. I would lik» 
to... I want to...’ 

‘I can see that you are bereaved,” Monmouth said, th» 
corners of his mouth twisting upwards just the right amoum 
to indicate sympathy, yet not sufficiently to show his delighy 
in obtaining a new client. Ian watched his employer’s fac 
with interest. 

‘I don’t know what I have to do,’ the woman sai 
helplessly. 

‘Nothing,’ said Monmouth. ‘You may leave the arrang 
ments in our hands. I presume you are a relation of M 
Carter?” 


‘You have heard, then?’ 

‘Yes,’ Monmouth told her. ‘We usually hear of such things 
very quickly indeed. Now, if you would like to leave 
everything to me, I am sure we can arrange for a tasteful and 
expedient arrangement.’ 

‘Thank you.’ She shot him a grateful glance through 
tear-laden eyes. 

But it did not end there. Jan watched closely as 
Monmouth pursued the stricken woman like a hunter. 
Would madam care to see the range of caskets and 
accessories? A catalogue of coffins? A host of handles? A flock 
of flowers? Most tasteful, Iam sure. Leave it to Monmouth’s. 
We are éxperts in the trade. We have been attending 
to — such matters — for many years. We even use our own 
services ... couldn’t possibly say more than that, could we? 
Satin? Purple? Of course. Purple looks so right for the 

_ occasion. Regal, yet tasteful. The cars? Leave it to Mon- 
mouth’s. We were established in 1789, you know. Yes, really. 
Over two hundred years we have been setting dear ones to 

_ rest. Money? He was insured. Good ... excellent. We shall 
consult about money later. Of course, no expense to be 
spared on an occasion like this. Sign of respect. Tribute to 
the dear departed. — 

We take care of absolutely everything. Burial? Oh, 
cremation, how sensible. Yes, much to be preferred. So sorry 
to see you in such a distressed state. Yes, | knew Mr Carter 
well. Who would have thought it? Well, it comes to all of us, 
and life must go on. Sudden... better than a lingering illness 
... And on and on and on until Ian felt his fingernails digging 
deep into the palms of his hands and the sweat dripping from 
his forehead. 

When the woman was ushered to the front door, Mon- 
mouth’s look of sympathy dissolved instantly. ‘Hurry up, 
lad. Get Mr Manders to prepare a 657 coffin, satin-lined, 
number eight brass handles on a schedule five arrangement. 
Hurry up, now!” 

Ian walked around the back yard until he came to the low 

_ door where Mr Manders worked. He knocked. 


‘, 
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‘Come!’ 

He opened the door. 

‘Come i in, lad,’ the voice said. ‘She’s dead. She won’t bite 
you.” 

‘IT know,’ Ian said. ‘Mr Monmouth wants a coffin 
prepared, satin-lined, number eight brass handles and ona 
schedule five arrangement.’ 

‘What model coffin?’ asked Manders. 

‘Six-five-seven,’ Ian said. 


: 
fi 


‘Right. You go over to the workroom and get polishing a 


lid for me.’ 

‘Any lid?’ 

Either of them. There are only two there.’ 

‘Only two?’ 

Manders narrowed his eyes. ‘Just do like you’ve been told, 
lad. Ask no questions.’ 

Ian went over to the workshop and opened the cupboard 
door where he had seen the coffin lids the day before. He 
pulled them both out and took them over to the window, 
where the sunlight slanted in, and examined them. Both 
were scratched, but the one in his right hand would need less 
work. He laid it on the bench and picked up the milk bottle 
of water and shook it over the floor to lay the dust. Then, 
taking great care, he applied the French polish and linseed 
oil with his rubber, making sure that he used the correct, 
figure-of-eight movement so that the rubber would not 
suddenly stick to the highly polished surface and ruin his 
handiwork. 

It took nearly two hours to get the surface of the lid up to 
a flawless, mirrorlike finish, and when Ian had finished he 
reported to Mr Manders, who was working on the old 
woman who had been brought into the funeral parlour late 
the previous day. 


‘Waste of time,’ Manders grunted. ‘Some idiot wants to : 


see the old girl before they burn her up, so I’ve got all this 
extra trouble. I have to get her into some sort of shape or we'll 
have tears and moaning and God knows what.’ 

The flat, masterful hands worked as Ian watched, 
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: kneading and pulling features into the desired shapes, 

combing and brushing and pushing and pulling; heaving 
and tugging and grunting and groaning — lifting and push- 
ing an arm over there and an arm over here and laying and 
arranging and oiling and filling and washing and smoothing 
and fondling. 

Ian felt the room spinning. 

Stitching! 

My God! He’s sewing her! 

Now make-up and padding and slapping and colouring 
and dressing and snapping until the body fitted the pattern 
which Manders had in mind. The mouth, the eyes, the lips 
and cheeks and hair and face. 

Dear God! Ian felt the room spin faster and faster as the 
sweat dripped from Manders on to the face of the woman 
lying there. Rivulets of sweat running down Manders’s face 
on to the old, grotesque face which had been moulded by the 
sweating, grunting, grinning man. 

‘Time for grub,’ said Manders at once, sitting back on an 
upturned box. He took out his wrap of sandwiches and 
pushed thick, choking wedges into his slit, grinning mouth, 
masticating with awful relish. His rubber lips moved like 
mating snakes, sliding and slipping together, yet locked over 
his yellow teeth. 

He had not even washed his hands. 

Cheese, with Manders’s dirty finger imprints upon it; 
yellow, sweating cheese and porous bread, infested with the 
smell of spirit. 

‘Feeling all right?’ Manders laughed, opening his mouth 
wide like a hippo to reveal the chewed-up mess which 
clogged his red, glistening mouth. 

‘I’m all right,’ said Ian. 

‘Then have a sandwich,’ said Manders, ‘a cheese sand- 
wich,’ 

‘I’m not hungry.’ 
| ‘Not hungry?’ Manders made a laughing noise in his belly. 

| ‘Go on,’ he said, his eyes searching Ian’s face. ‘Have some 
of this tack, ivll put hairs on your chest.’ 
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‘No!’ Ian felt the room start spinning again. ‘No, thank 
you, Mr Manders. I really am not in the least bit hungry.’ 

‘I really am not in the least bit hungry,’ Manders 
mimicked. ‘I think you’re going to be sick.’ 

‘I’m not,’ Ian said. i 

Manders shrugged, poured some milk on tea into his 
flask cup and sipped noisily. “That was a rush job,’ he said. 
‘She’s for the fire this afternoon, after some grasping relative 
has come to pay last respects, like. After that they don’t give | 
a damn what happens because they’ll be back at the house 
sorting through all her possessions, trying to salvage what 
they can out of her pathetic life. I’ve seen it all before, you 
know. Sometimes I think I ought to leave the corpse just like 
it was when it came in, and that would really scare the hell | 
out of them.’ 

Ian felt the walls of his stomach gather up like two gigantic 
hands inside him, squeezing out and out and out. 

Manders poured his tea, ate more bread and watched and 
laughed. 

‘When you *ve finished making a mess, you can polish the 
other lid,’ Manders said, his mouth full of stodgy, pulpy 
food. 

Ian left the room instantly, glad to be able to return to the 
workshop, where the polishing of the lid would leave him 
little of the morning for other jobs. After lunch, which Ian 
could not face, he was told to attend the funeral of the old 
woman, and when that was over he returned, in the hearse 
to the workshop. ‘You can spend the rest of the day polishing 
this lid,’ Manders said. 

And when Ian looked at the lid closely, he saw that it was 
the one he had been polishing that very morning. 

‘Ask no questions,’ said Manders with a huge wink. 

When Ian arrived home that evening, Ernest Perrymar 
was waiting. ‘Evening, son,’ he said. “How did things go” 

‘All right,’ Ian replied. i 

‘Leave the lad be,’ said Mary. ‘He’s not well, I can tell by 
the look on his face. And he hasn’t eaten his sandwiches: 
either. Oh, Ian, you should eat something, you know. I tool 
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special care over these, too. Ham isn’t cheap, and I thought 
you would — 

‘Ham?’ Ernest cried out indignantly. ‘You gave him ham 
and I only got cheese?’ 

‘Just for the first few days,’ said Mary. ‘He needs the food, 
_ you know.’ 

: ‘What time’s dinner?’ Ernest asked. 

‘About an hour,’ Mary said. 

“Then Ill eat the sandwiches,’ Ernest decided. ‘It won’t 
| hurt my appetite none. Give them over here.’ 
Ian sat in the armchair opposite his father, picked up a 
_ book and thumbed through the pages. He had no idea what 
_ the book was, or what the words said; he was using it as 
_ protection, to form a barrier between himself and his father. 
And as he looked at the pages, he heard Ernest’s lips 
smacking at the sandwiches. 

The mouth opened wide, the sandwich was pushed in and 
snuffled off. As Ernest pulled it away from his mouth, silver 
threads of saliva, still attached to the sandwich, drew out like 
thin, glistening cords. ‘Fancy you having ham,’ Ernest said. 
\ ‘Tonly got cheese.’ 
| ‘I wasn’t hungry,’ said Ian. 

“Well, come on, then. Tell me all about it. You said you 
had an old woman in yesterday — tell me what happened to 
her.’ 

‘She was cremated.’ 

‘Did you go?” 

Ian nodded. 

‘I've never been to a cremation,’ Ernest said wistfully. 
“What’s it like? What do they do? Did you see the body being 
screwed down in the coffin?’ 

‘I don’t want to talk about it,’ lan snapped. 

_ ‘Keep your shirt on,’ Ernest said. ‘Don’t say I’ve got a 
winnow for a son. Ye gods, | believe I have, though. I only 
wanted to know what happened.’ 

“Yes, I know you do.’ 

‘So what’s wrong with telling me about it?’ 

‘I den’t like talking about what happened.’ 
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‘Scared?’ 

‘No. I just don’t like to talk about it.’ 

‘Because it was a terrible thing to see?’ 

‘Yes,’ Ian said. 

His curt reply was fuel to Ernest’s curiosity. ‘Best thing is 
to talk about it and get it off your chest,’ Ernest said. “The 
doctors always advise that. Talk about it before it becomes 
a repression and you have to go to the loony bin. People who 
don’t talk about things like that eventually go round the 
twist, you know. If you bottle it up, one day it will explode 
out of you.’ : 

‘I can handle it,’ Ian said. - 

Ernest tried another tack. ‘After all, I did go out of my way 
to get that job for you. It took some doing.’ 

‘I’d like to say I’m grateful, but I’m not,’ said Ian. 

‘No, I can see that,’ Ernest snapped irritably. ‘I just 
wanted to know how you got on. That’s all.’ 

‘And I’ve told you. God knows how many times I’ve told 
you.” 

‘Keep your hair on.’ 

‘All right? Suddenly Ian _—e up, eyes blazing. ‘You want 
to hear about it, do you?” ; 

‘I’d have liked to know,’ Ernest said uncomfortably. 

‘Oh, you shall,’ Ian said, a thin, bitter smile stretching 
across his pale face. “You want to drool over the horrific 
things which you imagine happening in an undertaker’s. 

‘I don’t want to drool,’ Ernest replied hotly. ‘I’m just 
interested.’ 

‘Too interested!’ lan cried. ‘Well, you’ve asked for it. 
Remember that...’ 

‘You don’t have to say anything if you don’t want,’ Ernest 
said, shocked by the sudden change in his son’s appear- 
ance. 

‘I want,’ Ian said. ‘I want to talk about it now. I want to 
see your face when | tell you what really happens.’ 

‘Maybe another time,’ Ernest parried. ‘You're too upset 
now.’ 

‘No,’ Ian growled, ‘I’! tell you now. You’ve been begging, 
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for it and I'll tell you. The first thing you have to know is that 


- Monmouth’s have only two coffin lids in the whole place.’ 


Not realizing the significance of such an observation, 
Ernest raised his eyebrows in query. 

“You don’t get it,’ Ian said with a sneer. ‘Just the two lids 
and over sixty coffin styles to choose from?’ 

‘No, I still don’t see what you’re getting at,’ Ernest said. 

“They use the lids again,’ Ian said. 

‘Get on. Do they?’ Ernest swallowed hard. 

“You asked for this, Dad, and I’m going to make your eyes 
pop out of your head. I’m going to enjoy telling you every 
single sordid detail so that you'll never, never ask me 
again.’ 

‘No need to get heated about it,’ said Ernest. 

‘If you’re anything like me, I’ll expect to see that ham 
sandwich again shortly.’ 

‘I doubt that,’ Ernest replied unconvincingly. 

‘So they put the lid upon the coffin,’ said Ian, ‘and then 
they took the old woman to the crematorium.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Ernest. ‘Didn’t anything happen to her before 
they put the lid on?” 

“You want it in detail? You want every grisly, greasy step?” 
Ian was shocked by the look of disappointment on his 
father’s face. ‘I’ll tell you,’ he said. ‘I won’t miss out a single 
detail.’ 

By now Ernest’s face was high flushed with excitement, 
and his mouth sagged open, the ham and bread lying thick 
and pulpy on his tongue. Ian started to tell him about the 
process of death, telling him how Manders had abused the 
old woman’s body with his hands and how, after he had 
finished his dreadful task, he had boasted of his skills. 

“Do you want to know what he told me?’ Ian asked, then 
_ he continued without waiting for a reply. ‘Manders told me 
that the old woman was so bent crooked that he had to break 
her back to get her in the coffin. Do you understand me, Dad? 
He had to actually break her back.’ 

Ernest gave a flutter of a smile. 

Disgusted by his father’s obvious enjoyment, Ian deter- 
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mined to fill him with as many gory details as he could 
remember. 

‘Mr Manders drained the blood from her and then he 
injected the body with the preserving fluids. Do you know 
he had to seal the body to make it watertight?” 

‘Seal it?” 

‘Oh yes. All bodies are sealed so that the fluids don’t drain 
away. And coffins are waterproofed, too. Mr Manders says ' 
he has carried many a rush job to the crematorium where he 
can actually hear the fluids swilling about inside the 
coffin.’ 

Ernest sat in silence, his eyes fixed upon Ian’s face. 

‘You want more?’ Ian asked. He was nauseated by his own 
memories, yet still determined that his father would not press 
him to talk about his job again. 

‘So when Mr Manders had broken the old woman’s back, 
he forced her body into the coffin. Then he pushed her about 
a bit to make her look presentable. After that, we took her 
to the crematorium in the hearse, and they held a short 
service. Then the purple curtains closed and the people filed 
out and it was over.’ 

‘And was that it?’ Ernest asked, now chewing heartily on 
the sandwich again. 

With dismay, Ian realized that his father had recovered 
from the shocking story and was still hungry for excite- 
ment. 

‘Wasn’t that enough?’ Ian cried. ‘My God, what more do 
you want to know?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Ernest with a sly grin. ‘What more is 
there to know?” 

It was like licking the plate at the dinner table ... Ian felt 
sick, but he had to continue. 

“When they had drawn the curtains and we were alone, Mr 
Monmouth signalled Mr Manders to begin his work. The 
flowers were removed and taken outside and then Mr 
Manders started to unscrew the handles on the coffin.’ 

‘What for?’ Ernest asked. 

‘The handles are made so that they melt, leaving no 
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metallic traces,’ said Ian. ‘But Mr Manders declared that it 
would be a waste to burn them up. Then he unscrewed the 
coffin lid. I had to pack the handles in tissue paper and put 
them back in the boxes so that they could be sold again and, 
by the time I had finished, I noticed that the purple satin 
lining had also been removed from the coffin.’ 

‘Do they always do that?’ asked Ernest. 

‘Monmouth’s do,’ Ian said. 

‘I never realized,’ said Ernest, his face now pale and 
sweating lightly so that it glowed like the face of the dead 
woman Ian had seen in the coffin. 

‘Neither did I,’ Ian said. ‘Another thing which was 
unexpected was that she sat up.’ 

‘Sat up?’ Ernest almost shrieked. 

‘The lid of the coffin must have been restraining her,’ said 
Ian. ‘All I know is that she suddenly sat bolt upright, with 
her mouth open wide. I suppose there must have been a 
certain amount of gas in the body, because, as she sat up, she 
issued a terrible scream. It was a high, banshee sort of cry, 
and I couldn’t help shrieking, too. But Mr Manders only 
laughed and pushed her roughly back. I tell you, that woman 
had a broken back, yet still she sat upright as if—’ Ian 
swallowed. 

‘As if?’ Ernest prompted. 

“As if she was afraid of the flames.’ 

‘And did you actually see her burn?’ Ernest asked. 

‘I did,’ said Ian. ‘When she was in the incinerator I looked 
through the peephole, which was covered with heat-resistant 
glass.’ 

‘So you actually saw her burn?’ 

‘She sat up again as the flames roared at her. It was a 
terrible sight — like she was being burned alive. All I could 
hear was the roar of the flames, and al! I could see was her 
white hair streaming out behind her, burning and sparkling. 
Her eyes opened as the heat increased and, almost instantly, 
__ she was burning.’ 

‘Still sitting up?’ 
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‘Good God!’ Ian cried. ‘You do want every last as | 


don’t you!’ 

‘I might as well hear all of i it,’ said Beast defensively. 

‘Right! She was sitting up. She was screaming silently and 
her body was swelling up like a great, white blister. You 
should have seen it, Dad. You would have loved it. Now she 
had no hair, and her clothing was black-burned deep into her 
skin, which was blowing up like a balloon. I saw the flames 
reflected in her hopeless eyes and I heard Mr Manders 
chuckle as the body exploded. The skin peeled away as he 
watched, his face shoved up tight to mine so that he, too, 
could observe through the hole. Then she danced.’ 

‘Danced?’ 


‘The body burned and the sinews contracted, _— her 


writhe and twist grotesquely. So intense was the heat, it 
made the bones snap and crack, and the body convulsed like 
a primitive dancer. It was a Hell dance. Then she dissolved, 
still dancing, into a faceless, hopeless mess of black.’ 

‘I didn’t realize ...” Ernest said hoarsely. 

‘There’s a lot you didn’t realize,’ replied Ian bitterly. ‘I 
only hope to God that this story will teach you never to ask 
me about Monmouth’s again.’ 

Ernest was breathing quickly now, his eyes searching 
Ian’s face wildly, his hand clutching and unclutching his 
chest as he asked again and again, ‘Is it true? Is it really 
true?’ 

And each time he asked, Ian nodded. ‘Horror is always 
true,’ he said. ‘Have you had enough horror? Have you had 
your fill yet?’ 

Ernest looked away and became very still. 

Next morning, Ian was up early and dressed in his black 
suit. He arrived punctually at Monmouth’s and stood before 
his employer, listening to, but not hearing, the words which 
dripped endlessly from the older man’s mouth. 

‘As you know, Monmouth’s take care of everything,’ he 
was saying. ‘We care — and that’s what really matters. We 
are experts in our field and masters of our trade. Leave it to 
Monmouth’s, I always say. Just leave it to us.’ 
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‘J think the six-five-seven coffin with the six Florentine 
brass handles would be suitable. Purple satin lining would 
also be tasteful, in the circumstances. Of course, there will 
be a special discount rate, but then, as we have insurances 
to cover such things, I don’t think the cost is at all relevant, 
do you?” 

Jan shook his head. 

‘Tragic — quite tragic,’ said Monmouth. ‘Your father 
always struck me asa particularly healthy man. Always alive 
and bright and full of interest. Not the sort of man I could 
look forward to being of service to in my own lifetime, I 
would have thought, but then, God moves in such mysteri- 
ous ways. Heart, you say? Had a bad heart, did he? Just 
shows how uncertain this life is. Perhaps he was overdoing 
it? Too many late nights? Worry, perhaps? A sudden shock 
can do it, you know. Bad news, or a terrible shock can cause 
the heart to fail.’ 

Monmouth tapped his fingers impatiently on the table. 

‘Ah well, life must go on. Perhaps you would be so good 
as to polish the lid for the coffin. Polish it until it shines like 
a mirror — as a tribute, of course. If you wish, when Mr 
Manders has finished his treatment, you may see your father 
for a few minutes in the Chapel of Rest.’ 

Ian turned abruptly on his heel and went out to polish the 
coffin lid until he could see his face in it. 
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Of the dealings of Edward Bellingham with William 
Monkhouse Lee, and of the cause of the great terror o/ 
Abercrombie Smith, it may be that no absolute and fina! 
judgment will ever be delivered. It is true that we have the 
full and clear narrative of Smith himself, and such corrobor: 
ation as he could look for from Thomas Styles the servant 
from the Reverend Plumptree Peterson, Fellow of Old’s, and 
from such other people as chanced to gain some passing) 
glance at this or that incident in a singular chain of events 
Yet, in the main, the story must rest upon Smith alone, anc 
the most will think that it is more likely that one brain 
however outwardly sane, has some subtle warp in its texture 
some strange flaw in its workings, than that the path o) 
Nature has been over-stepped in open day in so famed a 
centre of learning and light as the University of Oxford. Yes 
when we think how narrow and how devious this path o} 
Nature is, how dimly we can trace it, for all our lamps o} 
science, and how from the darkness which girds it round 
great and terrible possibilities loom ever shadowly upwards 
it is a bold and confident man who will put a limit to the 
strange by-paths into which the human spirit may wander 
In a certain wing of what we will call Old College ir 
Oxford there is a corner turret ofan exceeding great age. Thé 
heavy arch which spans the open door has bent downward& 
in the centre under the weight of its years, and the grey 
lichen-blotched blocks of stone are bound and knitted 
together with withes and strands of ivy, as though the ole 
mother had set herself to brace them up against wind anc 
weather. From the door a stone stair curves upward spirally 
passing two landings, and terminating in a third one, it? 
steps all shapeless and hollowed by the tread of so many 
generations of the seekers after knowledge. Life has flowed 
like water down this winding stair, and, water-like, has lef) 
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these smooth-worn grooves behind it. From the long- 
gowned, pedantic scholars of Plantagenet days down to the 
young bloods ofa later age, how full and strong had been that 
tide of young, English life. And what was left now ofall those 
hopes, those strivings, those fiery energies, save here and 
there in some old-world churchyard a few scratches upon a 
stone, and perchance a handful of dust in a mouldering 
coffin? Yet here were the silent stair and the grey, old wall, 
with bend and saltire and many another heraldic device still 
to be read upon its surface, like grotesque shadows thrown 
back from the days that had passed. 

In the month of May, in the year 1884, three young men 
occupied the sets of rooms which opened on to the separate 
landings of the old stair. Each set consisted simply of a 
sitting-room and of a bedroom, while the two corresponding 
rooms upon the ground floor were used, the one as a 
coal-cellar, and the other as the living-room of the servant, 
or scout, Thomas Styles, whose duty it was to wait upon the 
three men above him. To right and to left was a line of 
lecture-rooms and of offices, so that the dwellers in the old 
turret enjoyed a certain seclusion, which made the chambers 
popular among the more studious undergraduates. Such 
were the three who occupied them now — Abercrombie 
Smith above, Edward Bellingham beneath him, and William 
Monkhouse Lee upon the lowest storey. 

It was ten o'clock on a bright, spring night, and 
Abercrombie Smith lay back in his armchair, his feet upon 
the fender, and his briar-root pipe between his lips. In a 
similar chair, and equally at his ease, there lounged on the 
other side of the fireplace his old school friend Jephro Hastie. 
Both men were in flannels, for they had spent their evening 
upon the river, but apart from their dress no one could look 
at their hard-cut, alert faces without seeing that they were 
open-air men — men whose minds and tastes turned natu- 
rally to all that was manly and robust. Hastie, indeed, was 
stroke of his college boat, and Smith was an even better oar, 
but a coming examination had already cast its shadow over 
him and held him to his work, save for the few hours a week 
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which health demanded. A litter of medical books upon the 
table, with scattered bones, models, and anatomical plates, 
pointed to the extent as well as the nature of his studies, while 
a couple of single-sticks and a set of boxing-gloves above the 
mantelpiece hinted at the means by which, with Hastie’s 
help, he might take his exercise in its most compressed and 
least-distant form. They knew each other very well — so well 
that they could sit now in that soothing silence which is the 
very highest development of companionship. 

‘Have some whisky,’ said Abercrombie Smith at last 
between two cloudbursts. ‘Scotch in the jug and Irish in the 
bottle.’ 

‘No, thanks. I’m in for the sculls. I don’t liquor when I’m 
training. How about you?” 

‘I’m reading hard. I think it best to leave it alone.’ 

Hastie nodded, and they relapsed into a contented 
silence. 

‘By the way, Smith,’ asked Hastie, presently, ‘have you 
made the aencciniance ol either of the fellows on your stair 
yet?’ 

‘Just a nod when we pass. Nothing more.’ 

‘Hum! I should be inclined to let it stand at that. I know 
something of them both. Not much, but as much as I want. 
I don’t think I should take them to my bosom if I were you. 
Not that there’s much amiss with Monkhouse Lee.’ 

‘Meaning the thin one?’ 

‘Precisely. He is a gentlemanly little fellow. I don’t think 
there is any vice in him. But then you can’t know him without 
knowing Bellingham.’ 

‘Meaning the fat one?” 

‘Yes, the fat one. And he’s a man whom J, for one, would 
rather not know.’ 

Abercrombie Smith raised his eyebrows and glanced 
across at his companion. 

‘What’s up, then?’ he asked. ‘Drink? Cards? Cad? You 
used not to be censorious.’ 

‘Ah! you evidently don’t know the man, or you wouldn’t 
ask. There’s something damnable about him — something 
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reptilian. My gorge always rises at him. I should put him 

_down as a man with secret vices — an evil liver. He’s no fool, 

_ though. They say that he is one of the best men in his line 
that they have ever had in the college.’ 

“Medicine or classics?” 

‘Eastern languages. He’s a demon at them. Chillingworth 
met him somewhere above the second cataract last long, and 
he told me that he just prattled to the Arabs as ifhe had been 

_ born and nursed and weaned among them. He talked Coptic 
_ to the Copts, and Hebrew to the Jews, and Arabic to the 
| Bedouins, and they were all ready to kiss the hem of his 
frock-coat. There are some old hermit Johnnies up in those 
| parts who sit on rocks and scowl and spit at the casual 
stranger. Well, when they saw this chap Bellingham, before 
he had said five words they just lay down on their bellies and 
| wriggled. Chillingworth said that he never saw anything like 
it. Bellingham seemed to take it as his right, too, and strutted 
about among them and talked down to them like a Dutch 
uncle. Pretty good for an undergrad of Old’s, wasn’t it?’ 
‘Why do you say you can’t know Lee without knowing 
Bellingham?’ 
_ ‘Because Bellingham is engaged to his sister Eveline. Such 
a bright little girl, Smith! I know the whole family well. It’s 
disgusting to see that brute with her. A toad and a dove, 
that’s what they always remind me of.’ 
Abercrombie Smith grinned and knocked his ashes out 
against the side of the grate. 
“You show every card in your hand, old chap,’ said he. 
‘What a prejudiced, green-eyed, evil-thinking old man it is! 
You have really nothing against the fellow except that.’ 
| ‘Well, P’ve known her ever since she was as long as that 
tcherry-wood pipe, and I don’t like to see her taking risks. 
}And it is a risk. He looks beastly. And he has a beastly 
'|temper, a venomous temper. You remember his row with 
Long Norton?’ 

‘No; you always forget that I am a freshman.’ 

‘Ah, it was last winter. Of course. Well, you know the 


: towpath along by the river. There were several fellows going 
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along it, Bellingham in front, when they came on an ole 
market-woman coming the other way. It had been raining - 
you know what those fields are like when it has rained — am 
the path ran between the river and a great puddle that wa 
nearly as broad. Well, what does this swine do but keep thy 
path, and push the old girl into the mud, where she and he 
marketings came to terrible grief. It was a blackguard thin: 
to do, and Long Norton, who is as gentle a fellow as eve 
stepped, told him what he thought of it. One word led ty 
another, and it ended in Norton laying his stick across thy 
fellow’s shoulders. There was the deuce ofa fuss about it, anv 
it’s a treat to see the way in which Bellingham looks aj 
Norton when they meet now. By Jove, Smith, it’s nearl 

eleven o’clock!’ 

‘No hurry. Light your pipe again.’ 

‘Not I. I’m supposed to be in training. Here I’ve bee 
sitting gossiping when I ought to have been safely tucked up) 
I’l} borrow your skull, if you can share it. Williams has hac 
mine for a month. I'll take the little bones of your ear, toc 
if you are sure you won’t need them. Thanks very muck 
Never mind a bag, I can carry them very well under my arm 
Good night, my son, and take my tip as to your neigh 
bour.’ / 

When Hastie, bearing his ‘anatomical plunder, hav 
clattered off down the winding stair, Abercrombie Smit! 
hurled his pipe into the wastepaper basket, and drawing hi 
chair nearer to the lamp, plunged into a formidable 
green-covered volume, adorned with great, coloured maps G 
that strange, internal kingdom of which we are the haplest 
and helpless monarchs. Though a freshman at Oxford, th) 
student was not so in medicine, for he had worked for fow 
years at Glasgow and at Berlin, and this coming examinatio) 
would place him finally as a member of his profession. Wit. 
his firm mouth, broad forehead, and clear-cut, somewha 
hard-featured face, he was a man who, if he had no brilliar) 
talent, was yet so dogged, so patient, and so strong that h 
might in the end overtop a more showy genius. A man why | 
can hold his own among Scotchmen and North Germans i 
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not a man to be easily set back. Smith had left a name at 
Glasgow and at Berlin, and he was bent now upon doing as 
much at Oxford, ifhard work and devotion could accomplish 
It. 

He had sat reading for about an hour, and the hands of 
the noisy carriage clock upon the side-table were rapidly 
closing together upon the twelve, when a sudden sound fell 
upon his student’s ear — a sharp, rather shrill sound, like the 
hissing intake of a man’s breath who gasps under some 
strong emotion. Smith laid down his book and slanted his ear 
to listen. There was no one on either side or above him, so 
that the interruption came certainly from the neighbour 
beneath — the same neighbour of whom Hastie had given so 
unsavoury an account. Smith knew him only as a flabby, 
pale-faced man of silent and studious habits, a man whose 
lamp threw a golden bar from the old turret even after he had 
extinguished his own. This community in lateness had 
formed a certain silent bond between them. It was soothing 
to Smith when the hours stole on towards dawning to feel 
that there was another so close who set as small a value upon 
his sleep as he did. Even now, as his thoughts turned towards 
him, Smith’s feelings were kindly. Hastie was a good fellow, 
but he was rough, strong-fibred, with no imagination or 
sympathy. He could not tolerate departures from what he 
looked upon as the model type of manliness. Ifa man could 
not be measured by a public-school standard, then he was 
beyond the pale with Hastie. Like so many who are 
themselves robust, he was apt to confuse the constitution 
with the character, to ascribe to want of principle what was 
really a want of circulation. Smith, with his stronger mind, 
knew his friend’s habit, and made allowance for it now as his 
thoughts turned towards the man beneath him. 

There was no return of the singular sound, and Smith was 
about to turn to his work once more, when suddenly there 
broke out in the silence of the night a hoarse cry, a positive 
scream — the call of a man who is moved and shaken beyond 
all control. Smith sprang out of his chair and dropped his 


‘book. He was a man of fairly firm fibre, but there was 
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something in this sudden, uncontrollable shriek of horror 
which chilled his blood and pringled in his skin. Coming in 
such a place and at such an hour, it brought a thousand 
fantastic possibilities into his head. Should he rush down, or 
was it better to wait? He had all the national hatred of 
making a scene, and he knew so little of his neighbour that 
he would not lightly intrude upon his affairs. For a moment 
he stood in doubt and even as he balanced the matter there 
was a quick rattle of footsteps upon the stairs, and young 
Monkhouse Lee, half-dressed and as white as ashes, burst 
into his room. 

‘Come down!” he gasped. ‘Bellingham’s ill.’ 

Abercrombie Smith followed him closely downstairs into 
the sitting-room which was beneath his own, and intent as 
he was upon the matter in hand, he could not but take an 
amazed glance around him as he crossed the threshold. It 
was such a chamber as he had never seen before — a museum 
rather than a study. Walls and ceiling were thickly covered 
with a thousand strange relics from Egypt and the East. Tall, 
angular figures bearing burdens or weapons stalked in an 
uncouth fiaue round the apartments. Above were bull- : 
headed, stork-headed, cat-headed, owl-headed statues, with © 
viper-crowned, almond-eyed monarchs, and strange, beetle- 
like deities cut out of the blue Egyptian lapis lazuli. Horus | 
and Isis and Osiris peeped down from every niche and shelf, | 
while across the ceiling a true son of Old Nile, a great, ’ 
hanging-jawed crocodile, was slung in a double noose. 

In the centre of this singular chamber was a large, square 
table, littered with papers, bottles, and the dried leaves of ' 
some graceful, palm-like plant. These varied objects had all ‘ 
been heaped together in order to make room for a mummy ° 
case, which had been conveyed from the wall, as was evident” 
from the gap there, and laid across the front of the table. The” 
mummy itself, a horrid, black, withered thing, like a charred 
head on a gnarled bush, was lying half out of the case, with 
its claw-like hand and bony forearm resting upon the table. | 
Propped up against the sarcophagus was an old, yellow scroll: 
of papyrus, and in front of it, in a wooden armchair, sat the 
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owner of the room, his head thrown back, his widely opened 
eyes directed in a horrified stare to the crocodile above him, 
and his blue, thick lips puffing loudly with every expir- 
ation. 

‘My God! he’s dying!’ cried Monkhouse Lee, distract- 
edly. 

He was a slim, handsome young fellow, olive-skinned and 
dark-eyed, of a Spanish rather than of an English type, with 
a Celtic intensity of manner which contrasted with the Saxon 
phlegm of Abercrombie Smith. 

‘Only a faint, I think,’ said the medical student. ‘Just give 
me a hand with him. You take his feet. Now on to the sofa. 
Can you kick all those little wooden devils off? What a litter 
it is! Now he will be all right if we undo his collar and give 
him some water. What has he been up to at all?’ 

‘I don’t know. I heard him cry out. I ran up. I know him 
pretty well, you know. It is very good of you to come 
down.” 

‘His heart is going like a pair of castanets,’ said Smith, 
laying his hand on the breast of the unconscious man. ‘He 
seems to me to be frightened all to pieces. Chuck the water 
over him! What a face he has got on him!’ 

It was indeed a strange and most repellent face, for colour 
and outline were equally unnatural. It was white, not with 
the ordinary pallor of fear, but with an absolutely bloodless 
white, like the under side of a sole. He was very fat, but gave 
the impression of having at some time been considerably 
fatter, for his skin hung loosely in creases and folds, and was 
shot with a meshwork of wrinkles. Short, stubby brown hair 
bristled up from his scalp, with a pair of thick, wrinkled ears 
protruding at the sides. His light-grey eyes were still open, 
the pupils dilated and the balls projecting in a fixed and 
horrid stare. It seemed to Smith as he looked down upon him 


| that he had never seen Nature’s danger signals flying so 


plainly upon a man’s countenance, and his thoughts turned 
more seriously to the warning which Hastie had given him 
an hour before. 

‘What the deuce can have frightened him so?’ he asked. 
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‘It’s the mummy.’ 

‘The mummy? How, then?’ 

‘I don’t know. It’s beastly and morbid. I wish he would 
drop it. It’s the second fright he has given me. It was the 
same last winter. I found him just like this, with that horric 
thing in front of him.’ 

‘What does he want with the mummy, then?’ 

‘Oh, he’s a crank, you know. It’s his hobby. He knows 
more about these things than any man in England. But J) 
wish he wouldn’t! Ah, he’s beginning to come to.’ 

A faint tinge of colour had begun to steal back inte 
Bellingham’s ghastly cheeks, and his eyelids shivered like a 
sail after a calm. He clasped and unclasped his har-ds, drew 
a long, thin breath between his teeth, and suddenly jerking 
up his head, threw a glance of recognition around him. As 
his eyes feli upon the mummy, he sprang off the sofa, seizec 
the roll of papyrus, thrust it into a drawer, turned the key 
and then staggered back on to the sofa. 

“What’s up?’ he asked. ‘What do you chaps want?’ 

‘You’ve been shrieking out and making no end of a fuss, 
said Monkhouse Lee. ‘If our neighbour here from above 
hadn’t come down, I’m sure I don’t know what I should have 
done with you.’ 

‘Ah, it’s Abercrombie Smith,’ said Bellingham, glancing 
up at him. ‘How very good of you to come in! What a foor 
I am! Oh, my God, what a fool I am!’ 

He sank his head on to his hands, and burst into peal afte? 
peal of hysterical laughter. 

‘Look here! Drop it!’ cried Smith, shaking him roughly bY 
the shoulder. 

‘Your nerves are all in a jangle. You must drop these little 
midnight games with mummies, or you’ll be going off you 
chump. You’re all on wires now.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said Bellingham, ‘whether you would be a 
cool as I am if you had seen ~ 

“What then?” 

‘Oh, nothing. I meant that I wonder if you could sit up 
at night with a mummy without trying your nerves. I have 
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no doubt that you are quite right. I dare say that I have been 
taking it out of myself too much lately, But lam all right now. 
Please don’t go, though. Just wait for a few minutes until I 
am quite myself.’ 

“The room is very close,’ remarked Lee, — open the 
window and letting in the cool night air. 

‘It’s balsamic resin,’ said Bellingham. He lifted up one of 
the dried palmate leaves from the table and frizzled it over 
the chimney of the lamp. It broke away into heavy smoke 
wreaths, and a pungent, biting odour filled the chamber. ‘It’s 
the sacred plant — the plant of the priests,’ he remarked. ‘Do 
you know anything of Eastern languages, Smith?’ 

‘Nothing at all. Not a word.’ 

The answer seemed to lift a weight from the Egyptologist’s 
mind. 

‘By the way,’ he continued, ‘how long was it from the time 
that you ran down, until I came to my senses?’ 

‘Not long. Some four or five minutes.’ 

‘I thought it could not be very long,’ said he, drawing a 
long breath. ‘But what a strange thing unconsciousness is! 
There is no measurement to it. I could not tell from my own 
sensations if it were seconds or weeks. Now that gentleman 
on the table was packed up in the days of the eleventh 
dynasty, some forty centuries ago, and yet if he could find 
his tongue, he would tell us that this lapse of time has been 
but a closing of the eyes and a reopening of them. He is a 
singularly fine mummy, Smith.’ 

Smith stepped over to the table and looked down with a 
professional eye at the black and twisted form in front of him. 
The features, though horribly discoloured, were perfect, and 
two little nut-like eyes still lurked in the depths of the black, 
hollow sockets. The blotched skin was drawn tightly from 
bone to bone, and a tangled wrap of black, coarse hair fell 
over the ears. Two thin teeth, like those ofa rat, overlay the 
Shrivelled lower lip. In its crouching position, with bent 
joints and craned head, there was a suggestion of energy 
about the horrid thing which made Smith’s gorge rise. The 


gaunt ribs, with their parchment-like covering, were ex- 
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posed, and the sunken, leaden-hued abdomen, with the long 
slit where the embalmer had left his mark; but the lower 
limbs were wrapped round with coarse, yellow bandages. A 
nu nber of little clove-like pieces of myrrh and of cassia were 
sprinkled over the body, and lay scattered on the inside of 
the case. 

‘Tt don’t know his name,’ said Bellingham, passing his 
hand over the shrivelled head. ‘You see the outer sarcopha- 
gus with the inscriptions is missing. Lot 249 is all the title 
he has now. You see it printed on his case. That was his 
number in the auction at which I picked him up.’ 

‘He has been a very pretty sort of fellow in his day,’ 
remarked Abercrombie Smith. 

‘He has been a giant. His mummy is six feet seven in 
length, and that would be a giant over there, for they were 
never a very robust race. Feel these great, knotted bones, too. 
He would be a nasty fellow to tackle.’ 

‘Perhaps these very hands helped to build the stones into 
the pyramids,’ suggested Monkhouse Lee, looking down 
with disgust in his eyes at the crooked, unclean talons. 

‘No fear. This fellow has been pickled in natron, and 
looked after in the most approved style. They did not serve 
hodsmen in that fashion. Salt or bitumen was enough for 
them. It has been calculated that this sort of thing cost about 
seven hundred and thirty pounds in our money. Our friend 
was a noble at the least. What do you make of that small 
inscription near his feet, Smith?” 

‘I told you that I know no Eastern tongue.’ 

‘Ah, so you did. It is the name of the embalmer, I take it. 
A very conscientious worker he must have been. I wonder 
how many modern works will survive four thousand 
years?’ 

He kept on speaking lightly and rapidly, but it was evident 
to Abercrombie Smith that he was still palpitating with fear. 
His hands shook, his lower lip trembled, and look where he 
would, his eye always came sliding round to his gruesome 
companion. Through all his fear, however, there was ai 
suspicion of triumph in his tone and manner. His eyes shone, 
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and his footstep, as he paced the room, was brisk and jaunty. 
| He gave the impression of a man who has gone through an 

ordeal, the marks of which he still bears upon him, but which 
"has helped him to his end. 

‘You're not going yet?’ he cried, as Smith rose from the 
sofa. 

At the prospect of solitude, his fears seemed to crowd back 
upon him, and he stretched out a hand to detain him. 

“Yes, J must go. I have my work to do. You are all right 
now. I think that with your nervous system you should take 
up some less morbid study.’ 

‘Oh, I am not nervous as a rule; and I have unwrapped 
mummies before.’ 

“You fainted last time,’ observed Monkhouse Lee. 

‘Ah, yes, so I did. Well, I must have a nerve tonic or a 
course of electricity. You are not going, Lee?’ 

‘T’tl do whatever you wish, Ned.’ 

‘Then Pll come down with you and have a shake-down on 
your sofa. Good night, Smith. Iam so sorry to have disturbed 
you with my foolishness.’ 

They shook hands, and as the medical student stumbled 
up the spiral and irregular stair he heard a key turn in a door, 
and the steps of his two new acquaintances as they descended 
to the lower floor. 


In this strange way began the acquaintance between Edward 
Bellingham and Abercrombie Smith, an acquaintance which 
the latter, at least, had no desire to push further. Bellingham, 
however, appeared to have taken a fancy to his rough-spoken 
neighbour, and made his advances in such a way that he 
could hardly be repulsed without absolute brutality. Twice 
he called to thank Smith for his assistance, and many times 
afterwards he looked in with books, papers and such other 
Civilities as two bachelor neighbours can offer each other. He 
was, as Smith soon found, a man of wide reading, with 
catholic tastes and an extraordinary memory. His manner, 
too, was so pleasing and suave that one came, after a time, 
to overlook his repellent appearance. For a jaded and 
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wearied man he was no unpleasant companion, and Smith 
found himself, after a time, looking forward to his visits, and 
even returning them. 

Clever as he undoubtedly was, however, the medical 
student seemed to detect a dash of insanity in the man. He 
broke out at times into a high, inflated style of talk which was 
in contrast with the simplicity of his life. 

‘It is a wonderful thing,’ he cried, ‘to feel that one can 
command powers of good and of evil — a ministering angel 
or a demon of vengeance.’ And again, of Monkhouse Lee, he 
said — ‘Lee is a good fellow, an honest fellow, but he is 
without strength or ambition. He would not make a fit 
partner fora man with a great enterprise. He would not make 
a fit partner for me.’ 

At such hints and innuendoes stolid Smith, puffing 
solemnly at his pipe, would simply raise his eyebrows and 
shake his head, with little interjections of medical wisdom as 
to earlier hours and fresher air. 

One habit Bellingham had developed of late which Smith 
knew to be a frequent herald of a weakening mind. He 
appeared to be for ever talking to himself. At late hours of 
the night, when there could be no visitor with him, Smith 
could still hear his voice beneath him in a low, muffled 
monologue, sunk almost to a whisper, and yet very audible 
in the silence. This solitary babbling annoyed and distracted 
the student, so that he spoke more than once to his neighbour 
about it. Bellingham, however, flushed up at the charge, and 
denied curtly that he had uttered a sound; indeed, he showed 
more annoyance over the matter than the occasion seemed) 
to demand. 

Had Abercrombie Smith had any doubt as to his own ears 
he had not to go far to find corroboration. Tom Styles, the 
little wrinkled man-servant who had attended to the wants 
of the lodgers in the turret for a longer time than any man’s 
memory could carry him, was sorely put to it over the same 
matter. 

‘If you please, sir,’ said he, as he tidied down the top 
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chamber one morning, ‘do you think Mr Bellingham is all 
right, sir?’ 

‘All right, Styles?” 

‘Yes, sir. Right in his head, sir.’ 

‘Why should he not be, then?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know, sir. His habits has changed of late. 
He’s not the same man he used to be, though I make free to 
say that he was never quite one of my gen*'emen, like Mr 
Hastie or yourself, sir. He’s took to talkin’ to himself 
something awful. I wonder it don’t disturb you. I don’t know 
what to make of him, sir.’ 

‘I don’t know what business it is of yours, Styles.’ 

‘Well, I takes an interest, Mr Smith. It may be forward 
of me, but I can’t help it. I feel sometimes as if I was mother 
and father to my young gentlemen. It all falls on me when 
things go wrong and the relations come. But Mr Bellingham, 
sir. | want to know what it is that walks about his room 
sometimes when he’s out and when the door’s locked on the 
outside.’ 

‘Eh? You’re talking nonsense, Styles.’ 

‘Maybe so, sir; but I heard it more’n once with my own 
ears.” 

‘Rubbish, Styles.’ 

‘Very good, sir. You’ll ring the bell if you want me.’ 

Abercrombie Smith gave little heed to the gossip of the old 
man-servant, but a small incident occurred a few days later 
which left an unpleasant effect upon his mind, and brought 
the words of Styles forcibly to his memory. 

Bellingham had come up to see him late one night, and 
was entertaining him with an interesting account of the rock 
tombs of Beni Hassan in Upper Egypt, when Smith, whose 
hearing was remarkably acute, distinctly heard the sound of 
a door opening on the landing below. 

‘There’s some fellow gone in or out of your room,’ he 
remarked. 

Bellingham sprang up and stood helpless for a moment, 
with the expression of a man who is half-incredulous and 
half-afraid. 
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‘I surely locked it. I am almost positive that I locked it,’ 
he stammered. ‘No one could have opened it.’ 

‘Why, I hear someone coming up the steps now,’ said 
Smith. 

Bellingham rushed out through the door, slammed it 
loudly behind him, and hurried down the stairs. About 
half-way down Smith heard him stop, and thought he caught 
the sound of whispering. A moment later the door beneath 
him shut, a key creaked in a lock, and Bellingham, with 
beads of moisture upon his pale face, ascended the stairs once 
more, and re-entered the room. 

‘It’s all right,’ he said, throwing himself down in a chair. 
‘It was that fool of a dog. He had pushed the door open. I 
don’t know how I came to forget to lock it.’ 

‘I didn’t know you kept a dog,’ said Smith, looking very 
thoughtfully at the disturbed face of his companion. 

‘Yes, I haven’t had him long. I must get rid of him. He’s 
a great nuisance.’ 

‘He must be, if you find it so hard to shut him up. I should 
have thought that shutting the door would have been 
enough, without locking it.’ 

‘I want to prevent old Styles from letting him out. He’s of 
some value, you know, and it would be awkward to lose 
him.’ 

‘Iam a bit of a dog-fancier myself,’ said Smith, still gazing 
hard at his companion from the corner of his eyes. ‘Perhaps 
you’ll let me have a look at it.’ 

‘Certainly. But I am afraid it cannot be to-night; I have 
an appointment. Is that clock right? Then I am a quarter of 
an hour late already. You'll excuse me, I am sure.’ 

He picked up his cap and hurried from the room. In spite 
of his appointment, Smith heard him re-enter his own 
chamber and lock his door upon the inside. 

This interview left a disagreeable impression upon the 
medical student’s mind. Bellingham had lied to him, and lied 
so clumsily that it looked as if he had desperate reasons for 
concealing the truth. Smith knew that his neighbour had no 
dog. He knew, also, that the step which he had heard upon 
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then what could it be? There was old Styles’s statement 
about the something which used to pace the room at times 
when the owner was absent. Could it be a woman? Smith 
rather inclined to the view. If so, it would mean disgrace and 
expulsion to Bellingham if it were discovered by the 
authorities, so that his anxiety and falsehoods might be 
accounted for. And yet it was inconceivable that an 
undergraduate could keep a woman in his rooms without 
being instantly detected. Be the explanation what it might, 
there was something ugly about it, and Smith determined, 
as he turned to his books, to discourage all further attempts 
at intimacy on the part of his soft-spoken and ill-favoured 
neighbour. 

But his work was destined to interruption that night. He 
had hardly caught up the broken threads when a firm, heavy 
footfall came three steps at a time from below, and Hastie, 
in blazer and flannels, burst into the room. 

‘Still at it! said he, plumping down into his wonted 
armchair. ‘What a chap you are to stew! I believe an 
earthquake might come and knock Oxford into a cocked hat, 
and you would sit perfectly placid with your books among 
the ruins. However, I won’t bore you long. Three whiffs of 
baccy, and I am off.’ 

‘What’s the news, then?’ asked Smith, cramming a plug 

__ of bird’s-eye into his briar with his forefinger. 
‘Nothing very much. Wilson made 70 for the freshmen 
- against the eleven. They say that they will play him instead 
of Buddicomb, for Buddicomb is clean off colour. He used 
to be able to bow! a little, but it’s nothing but half-volleys 
and long hops now.’ 

‘Medium right,’ suggested Smith, with the intense gravity 
which comes upon a ’varsity man when he speaks of 
athletics. 

‘Inclining to fast, with a work from leg. Comes with the 
arm about three inches or so. He used to be nasty on a wet 

wicket. Oh, by the way, have you heard about Long 
| Norton?’ 
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‘What’s that?’ 

‘He’s been attacked.’ 

‘Attacked?’ 

‘Yes, just as he was turning out of the High Street, anc 
within a hundred yards of the gate of Old’s.’ 

‘But who —’ 

‘Ay, that’s the rub! If you said “what”, you would be more 
grammatical. Norton swears that it was not human, and 
indeed, from the scratches on his throat, I should be inclinec 
to agree with him.’ 

‘What, then? Have we come down to spooks?” 

Abercrombie Smith puffed his scientific contempt. 

‘Well, no; I don’t think that is quite the idea, either. I am 
inclined to think that if any showman has lost a great aps 
lately, and the brute is in these parts, a jury would find a trur 
bill against it. Norton passes that way every night, you know 
about the same hour. There’s a tree that hangs low over thi 
path — the big elm from Rainy’s garden. Norton thinks the 
thing dropped on him out of the tree. Anyhow, he was nearly 
strangled by two arms, which, he says, were as strong anc 
as thin as steel bands. He saw nothing; only those beasth 
arms that tightened and tightened on him. He yelled his heac 
nearly off, and a couple of chaps came running, and the thing 
went over the wall like a cat. He never got a fair sight of i 
the whole time. It gave Norton a shake up, | can tell you 
J tell him it has been as good as a change at the seaside fo 
him.’ 

‘A garrotter, most likely,’ said Smith. 

“Very possibly. Norton says not; but we don’t mind wha 
he says. The garrotter had long nails, and was pretty smar 
at swinging himself over walls. By the way, your beautifu 
neighbour would be pleased if he heard about it. He had : 
grudge against Norton, and he’s not a man, from what 
know of him, to forget his little debts. But hallo, old chap 
what have you got in your noddle?’ 

‘Nothing,’ Smith answered curtly. 

He had started in his chair, and the look had flashed ove 
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his face which comes upon a man who is struck suddenly by 
some unpleasant idea. 

‘You looked as if something I had said had taken you on 
the raw. By the way, you have made the acquaintance of 
Master B since I looked in last, have you not? Young 
Monkhouse Lee told me something to that effect.’ 

“Yes; I know him slightly. He has been up here once or 
twice.’ 

‘Well, you’re big enough and ugly enough to take care of 
yourself. He’s not what I should call exactly a healthy sort 
of Johnny, though, no doubt, he’s very clever, and all that. 
But you’ll soon find out for yourself. Lee is all right; he’s a 
very decent little fellow. Well, so long, old chap! I row 
Mullins for the Vice-Chancellor’s pot on Wednesday week, 
so mind you come down, in case I don’t see you before.’ 

Bovine Smith laid down his pipe and turned stolidly to his 
books once more. But with all the will in the world, he found 
it very hard to keep his mind upon his work. It would slip 
away to brood upon the man beneath him, and upon the little 
mystery which hung round his chambers. Then his thoughts 
turned to this singular attack of which Hastie had spoken, 
and to the grudge which Bellingham was said to owe the 
object of it. The two ideas would persist in rising together in 
his mind, as though there were some close and intimate 
connection between them. And yet the suspicion was so dim 
and vague that it could not be put down in words. 

“Confound the chap!’ cried Smith, as he shied his book on 
pathology across the room. ‘He has spoiled my night’s 
reading, and that’s reason enough, if there were no other, 
why I should steer clear of him in the future.’ 

For ten days the medical student confined himself so 
closely to his studies that he neither saw nor heard anything 
of either of the men beneath him. At the hours when 
Bellingham had been accustomed to visit him, he took care 
to sport his oak, and though he more than once heard a 
knocking at his outer door, he resolutely refused to answer 
it. One afternoon, however, he was descending the stairs 
when, just as he was passing it, Bellingham’s door flew open, 
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and young Monkhouse Lee came out with his eyes sparkling 
and a dark flush of anger upon his olive cheeks. Close at his 
heels followed Beilingham, his fat, unhealthy face all 
quivering with malignant passion. 

‘You fool!’ he hissed. ‘You'll be sorry.’ 

‘Very likely,’ cried the other. ‘Mind what I say. It’s off! 
I won’t hear of it!’ 

*You’ve promised, anyhow.’ 

‘Oh, Pll keep that! I won’t speak. But I’d rather little Eva 
was in her grave. Once for all, it’s off. She’ll do what I say. 
We don’t want to see you again.’ 

So much Smith could not avoid hearing, but he hurried 
on, for he had no wish to be involved in their dispute. There 
had been a serious breach between them, that was clear 
enough, and Lee was going to cause the engagement with his 
sister to be broken off. Smith thought of Hastie’s comparison 
of the toad and the dove, and was glad to think that .the 
matter was at an end. Bellingham’s face when he was in a 
passion was not pleasant to look upon. He was not a man to 
whom an innocent girl could be trusted for life. As he walked, 
Smith wondered languidly what could have caused the 
quarrel, and what the promise might be which Bellingham 
had been so anxious that Monkhouse Lee should keep. 

It was the day of the sculling match between Hastie and 
Mullins, and a stream of men were making their way down 
to the banks of the Isis. A May sun was shining brightly, and 
the yellow path was barred with the black shadows of the tall 
elm-trees. On either side the grey colleges lay back from the 
road, the hoary old mothers of minds looking out from their 
high, mullioned windows at the tide of young life which 
swept so merrily past them. Black-clad tutors, prim officials, 
pale, reading men, brown-faced, straw-hatted young ath- 
letes in white sweaters or many-coloured blazers, all were 
hurrying towards the blue, winding river which curves 
through the Oxford meadows. 

Abercrombie Smith, with the intuition of an old oarsman, 
chose his position at the point where he knew that the 
struggle, if there were a struggle, would come. Far off he 
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heard the hum which announced the start, the gathering roar 
of the approach, the thunder of running feet, and the shouts 
of the men in the boats beneath him. A spray of half-clad, 
deep-breathing runners shot past him, and craning over 
their shoulders, he saw Hastie pulling a steady thirty-six, 
_ while his opponent, with a jerky forty, was a good boat’s 
length behind him. Smith gave a cheer for his friend, and 
pulling out his watch, was starting off again for his chambers, 
when he felt a touch upon his shoulder, and found that young 

Monkhouse Lee was beside him. 

‘I saw you there,’ he said, in a timid, deprecating way. ‘I 
wanted to speak to you, if you could spare me a half-hour. 
This cottage is mine. I share it with Harrington of King’s. 
Come in and have a cup of tea.’ 

‘I must be back presently,’ said Smith. ‘I am hard on the 
grind at present. But I’ll come in for a few minutes with 
pleasure. I wouldn’t have come out only Hastie is a friend 
of mine.’ 

‘So he is of mine. Hasn’t he a beautiful style? Mullins 
wasn’t in it. But come into the cottage. It’s a little den of a 
place, but it is pleasant to work in during the summer 
months.’ 

It was a small, square, white building, with green doors 

| and shutters, and a rustic trellis-work porch, standing back 
some fifty yards from the river’s bank. Inside, the main room 
was roughly fitted up as a study — deal table, unpainted 
shelves with books, and a few cheap oleographs upon the 
wall. A kettle sang upon a spirit-stove, and there were tea 
things upon a tray on the table. 

“Try that chair and have a cigarette,’ said Lee. ‘Let me 
pour you out a cup of tea. It’s so good of you to come in, for 
] know that your time is a good deal taken up. I wanted to 
say to you that, if I were you, I should change my rooms at 
once.’ 

*Eh?” 

Smith sat staring with a lighted match in one hand and 
is unlit cigarette in the other. 

“Yes; it must seem very extraordinary, and the worst of it 
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is that I cannot give my reasons, for I am under a solemt 
promise — a very solemn promise. But I may go so far as tc 
say that I don’t think Bellingham is a very safe man to live 
near. I intend to camp out here as much as I can for < 
time.’ 

‘Not safe! What do you mean?’ 

‘Ah, that’s what I mustn’t say. But do take my advice anc 
move your rooms. We had a grand row to-day. You mus 
have heard us, for you came down the stairs.’ 

‘I saw that you had fallen out.’ 

‘He’s a horrible chap, Smith. That is the only word fo 
him. I have had doubts about him ever since that night wher 
he fainted — you remember, when you came down. I taxer 
him to-day, and he told me things that made my hair rise 
and wanted me to stand in with him. I’m not straight-laced 
but I ama clergyman’s son, you know, and I think there ar 
some things which are quite beyond the pale. I only than! 
God that I found him out before it was too late, for he wa 
to have married into my family.’ 

‘This is all very fine, Lee,’ said Abercrombie Smith curtly 
‘But either you are saying a great deal too much or a grea 
deal too little.’ 

‘I give you a warning.’ 

‘If there is real reason for warning, no promise can bint 
you. If I see a rascal about to blow a place up with dynamit: 
no pledge will stand in my way of preventing him.’ 

‘Ah, but I cannot prevent him, and I can do nothing bu 
warn you.’ 

‘Without saying what you warn me against.’ 

‘Against Bellingham.’ 

‘But that is childish. Why should I fear him, or ar 
man?’ 

‘I can’t tell you. I can only entreat you to change you’ 
rooms. You are in danger where you are. I don’t even sa. 
that Bellingham would wish to injure you. But it migh) 
happen, for he is a dangerous neighbour just now.’ 

‘Perhaps I know more than you think,’ said Smith, - 
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keenly at the young man’s boyish, earnest face. ‘Suppose I 
tell you that someone else shares Bellingham’s rooms.’ 

Monkhouse Lee sprang from his chair in uncontrollable 
excitement. 

“You know, then?’ he gasped. 

‘A woman.’ 

Lee dropped back again with a groan. 

‘My lips are sealed,’ he said. ‘I must not speak.’ 

‘Well, anyhow,’ said Smith, rising, ‘it is not likely that I 
should allow myself to be frightened out of rooms which suit 
me very nicely. It would be a little too feeble for me to move 
out all my goods and chattels because you say that 
Bellingham might in some unexpiained way do mean injury. 
I think that I'll just take my chance, and stay where I am, 
| and as I see that it’s nearly five o’clock, I must ask you to 
excuse me.’ 

He bade the young student adieu in a few curt words, and 
made his way homeward through the sweet spring evening, 
feeling half-ruffled, half-amused, as any other strong, 
unimaginative man might who has been menaced by a vague 
and shadowy danger. 

There was one little indulgence which Abercrombie Smith 
always allowed himself, however closely his work might 
press upon him. Twice a week, on the Tuesday and the 
Friday, it was his invariable custom to walk over to 
Farlingford, the residence of Doctor Plumptree Peterson, 
situated about a mile and a half out of Oxford. Peterson had 
been a close friend of Smith’s elder brother, Francis, and as 
he was a bachelor, fairly well-to-do, with a good cellar and 
a better library, his house was a pleasant goal for a man who 
was in need of a brisk walk. Twice a week, then, the medical 
student would swing out there along the dark country roads 
and spend a pleasant hour in Peterson’s comfortable study, 
discussing, over a glass of old port, the gossip of the ’varsity 
or the latest developments of medicine or of surgery. 

On the day which followed his interview with Monkhouse 
| Lee, Smith shut up his books at a quarter past eight, the hour 

when he usually started for his friend’s house. As he was 
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leaving his room, however, his eyes chanced to fall upon one 
of the books which Bellingham had lent him, and his 
conscience pricked him for not having returned it. However 
repellent the man might be, he should not be treated with 
discourtesy. Taking the book, he walked downstairs and 
knocked at his neighbour’s door. There was no answer: but 
on turning the handle he found that it was unlocked. Pleased 
at the thought of avoiding an interview, he stepped inside, 
and placed the book with his card upon the table. 

The lamp was turned half down, but Smith could see the 
details of the room plainly enough. It was all muchas he had 
seen it before — the frieze, the animal-headed gods, the 
hanging crocodile, and the table littered over with papers 
and dried leaves. The mummy case stood upright against the 
wall, but the mummy itself was missing. There was no sign 
of any second occupant of the room, and he felt as he 
withdrew that he had probably done Bellingham an 
injustice. Had he a guilty secret to preserve, he would hardly 
leave his door open so that al! the world might enter. 

The spiral stair was as black as pitch, and Smith was 
slowly making his way down its irregular steps, when he was 
suddenly conscious that something had passed him in the 
darkness. There was a faint sound, a whiff of air, a light 
brushing past his elbow, but so slight that he could scarcely 
be certain of it. He stonped and listened, but the wind was 
rustling among the ivy outside, and he could hear nothing 
else. 

‘Is that you, Styles?’ he shouted. 

There was no answer, and all was still behind him. It must 
have been a sudden gust of air, for there were crannies and 
.cracks in the old turret. And yet he could almost have sworn 
that he heard a footfall by his very side. He had emerged 
into the quadrangle, still turning the matter over in his 
head, when a man came running swiftly across the smooth- 
cropped lawn. | 

‘Is that you, Smith?’ 

‘Hullo, Hastie!’ 

‘For God’s sake come at once! —_ Lee is drowned! | 
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| Here’s Harrington of King’s with the news. The doctor is 
out. You’ll do, but come along at once. ‘There may be life in 
him.’ 

“Have you brandy?” 

‘No.’ 

‘I'll bring some. There’s a flask on my table.’ 

Smith bounded up the stairs, taking three at a time, seized 
_ the flask, and was rushing down with it, when, as he passed 
 Bellingham’s room, his eyes fell upon something which left 
him gasping and staring upon the landing. 

The door, which he had closed behind him, was now open, 
and right in front of him, with the lamps¢light shining upon 
it, was the mummy case. Three minutes ago it had been 
empty. He could swear to that. Now it framed the lank body 
of its horrible occupant, who stood, grim and stark, with his 
black, shrivelled face towards the door. The form was lifeless 
and inert, but it seemed to Smith as he gazed that there still 
lingered a lurid spark of vitality, some faint sign of 
consciousness in the little eyes which lurked in the depths of 
the hollow sockets. So astounded and shaken was he that he 
had forgotten his errand, and was still staring at the lean, 
sunken figure when the voice of his friend below recalled him 
to himself. 

‘Come on, Smith!’ he shouted. ‘It’s life and death, you 
know. Hurry up! Now, then,’ he added, as the medical 
student reappeared, ‘let us doa sprint. It is well under a mile, 
and we should do it in five minutes. A human life is better 
worth running for than a pot.’ 

Neck and neck they dashed through the darkness, and did 
not pull up until, panting and spent, they had reached the 
little cottage by the river. Young Lee, limp and dripping like 
a broken water-plant, was stretched upon the sofa, the green 
scum of the river upon his black hair, and a fringe of white 
foam upon his leaden-hued lips. Beside him knelt his 
fellow-student, Harrington, endeavouring to chafe some 
warmth back into his ngid limbs. 

‘I think there’s life in him,’ said Smith, with his hand to 
| the lad’s side. ‘Put your watch glass to his lips. Yes, there’s 
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dimming on it. You take one arm, Hastie. Now work it a: 
I do, and we’ll soon pull him round.’ 

For ten minutes they worked in silence, inflating anc 
depressing the chest of the unconscious man. At the end o 
that time a shiver ran through his body, his lips trembled. 
and he opened his eyes. The three students burst out into ar 
irrepressible cheer. 

‘Wake up, old chap. You’ve frightened us quite enough.’ 

‘Have some brandy. Take a sip from the flask.’ 

‘He’s all right now,’ said his companion Harrington. 
‘Heavens, what a fright I got! I was reading here, and he hac 
gone out for a stroll as far as the river, when I heard a scream 
and a splash. Out I ran, and by the time I could find him 
and fish him out, all life seemed to have gone. Then Simpson 
couldn’t get a doctor, for he has a game-leg, and I had to run. 
and I don’t know what I’d have done without you fellows. 
That’s right, old chap. Sit up.’ 

Monkhouse Lee had raised himself on his hands, and 
looked wildly about him. 

‘What’s up?’ he asked. ‘I’ve been in the water. Ah, yes; I 
remember.’ 

A look of fear came into his eyes, and he sank his face intc 
his hands. 

‘How did you fall in?’ 

‘I didn’t fall in.’ 

‘How then?” 

‘I was thrown in. I was standing by the bank, and 
something from behind picked me up like a feather and 
hurled me in. I heard nothing, and I saw nothing. But I know 
what it was, for all that.’ 

‘And so do I,’ whispered Smith. 

Lee looked up with a quick glance of surprise. 

‘You've learned, then?’ he said. ‘You remember the advice 
I gave you?” 

‘Yes, and I begin to think that I shall take it.’ 

‘I don’t know what the deuce you fellows are talking 
about,’ said Hastie, ‘but I think, if 1 were you, Harrington 
I should get Lee to bed at once. It will be time enough te 
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discuss the why and the wherefore when he is a little 
stronger. I think, Smith, you and I can leave him alone now. 
I am walking back to college; if you are coming in that 
direction, we can have a chat.’ 

But it was little chat that they had upon their homeward 
path. Smith’s mind was too full of the incidents of the 
evening, the absence of the mummy from his neighbour’s 
rooms, the step that passed him on the stair, the reappear- 
ance — the extraordinary, inexplicable reappearance — of 
the grisly thing, and then this attack upon Lee, correspond- 
ing so closely to the previous outrage upon another man 
against whom Bellingham bore a grudge. All this settled in 
his thoughts, together with the many little incidents which 
had previously turned him against his neighbour, and the 
singular circumstances under which he was first called in to 
him. What had been a dim suspicion, a vague, fantastic 
conjecture, had suddenly taken form, and stood out in his 
mind as a grim fact, a thing not to be denied. And yet, how 
monstrous it was! how unheard of! how entirely beyond all 
bounds of human experience. An impartial judge, or even the 
friend who walked by his side, would simply tell him that his 
eyes had deceived him, that the mummy had been there all 
the time, that young Lee had tumbled into the river as any 
other man tumbles into a river, and the blue pill was the best 
thing for a disordered liver. He felt that he would have said 
as much if the positions had been reversed. And yet he could 
swear that Bellingham was a murderer at heart, and that he 
wielded a weapon such as no man had ever used in all the 
grim history of crime. 

Hastie had branched off to his rooms with a few crisp and 
emphatic comments upon his friend’s unsociability, and 
Abercrombie Smith crossed the quadrangle to his corner 
turret with a strong feeling of repulsion for his chambers and 
their associations. He would take Lee’s advice, and move his 
quarters as soon as possible, for how could a man study when 
his ear was ever straining for every murmur or footstep in the 
room below? He observed, as he crossed over the lawn, that 


| the light was still shining in Beilingham’s window, and as he 
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passed up the staircase the door opened, and the man himself 
locked out at him. With his fat, evil face he was like some 
bloated spider fresh from the weaving of his poisonous 
web. 

‘Good evening,’ said he. ‘Won’t you come in?” 

‘No,’ cried Smith fiercely. 

‘No? You are as busy as ever? I wanted to ask you about 
Lee. I was sorry to hear that there was a rumour that 
something was amiss with him.’ 

His features were grave, but there was the gleam of a 
hidden laugh in his eyes as he spoke. Smith saw it, and he 
could have knocked him down for it. 

“You'll be sorrier still to hear that Monkhouse Lee is doing 
very well, and is out of all danger,’ he answered. ‘Your hellish 
tricks have not come off this time. Oh, you needn’t try to 
brazen it out. I know all about it.’ 

Bellingham took a step back from the angry student; and 
half-closed the door as if to protect himself. 

“You are mad,’ he said. ‘What do you mean? Do you assert 
that I had anything to do with Lee’s accident?’ 

‘Yes,’ thundered Smith. ‘You and that bag of bones 
behind you; you worked it between you. I tell you what it is, 
Master B, they have given up burning folk like you, but we 
still keep a hangman, and, by George! if any man in this 
college meets his death while you are here, I’ll have you up, 
and if you don’t swing for it, it won’t be my fault. You’ll find 
that your filthy Egyptian tricks won’t answer in England.’ 

‘You’re a raving lunatic,’ said Bellingham. 

‘All right. You just remember what I say, for you’ll find 
that Pll be better than my word.’ 

The door slammed, and Smith went fuming up to his 
chamber, where he locked the door upon the inside, and 
spent half the night in smoking his old briar, and brooding 
over the strange events of the evening. 

Next morning Abercrombie Smith heard nothing of his 
neighbour, but Harrington called upon him in the afternoon 
to say that Lee was almost himself again. All day Smith stuck 
fast to his work, but in the evening he determined to pay the 
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visit to his friend Doctor Peterson upon which he had started 
the night before. A good walk and a friendly chat would be 
welcome to his jangled nerves. 

Bellingham’s door was shut as he passed, but glancing 
back when he was some distance from the turret, he saw his 
neighbour’s head at the window outlined against the 
lamp-light, his face pressed apparently against the glass as 
he gazed out into the darkness. It was a blessing to be away 
from all contact with him, if but for a few hours, and Smith 
stepped out briskly, and breathed the soft spring air into his 
lungs. The half-moon lay in the west between two Gothic 
pinnacles, and threw upon the silvered street a dark tracery 
from the stone-work above. There was a brisk breeze, and 
light, fleecy clouds drifted swiftly across the sky. Old’s was 
on the very border of the town, and in five minutes Smith 
found himself beyond the houses and between the hedges of 
a May-scented, Oxfordshire lane. 

It was a lonely and little-frequented road which led to his 
friend’s house. Early as it was, Smith did not meet a single 
soul upon his way. He walked briskly along until he came 
to the avenue gate, which opened into the long, gravel drive 
leading up to Farlingford. In front of him he could see the 
cosy, red light of the windows glimmering through the 
foliage. He stood with his hand upon the iron latch of the 
swinging gate, and he glanced back at the road along which 
he had come. Something was coming swiftly down it. 

It moved in the shadow of the hedge, silently and furtively, 
a dark, crouching figure, dimly visible against the black 
background. Even as he gazed back at it, it had lessened its 
distance by twenty paces, and was fast closing upon him. 
Out of the darkness he had a glimpse of a scraggy neck, and 
of two eyes that will ever haunt him in his dreams. He turned, 
and with a cry of terror he ran for his life up the avenue. 
There were the red lights, the signals of safety, almost within 
a stone’s-throw of him. He was a famous runner, but never 
had he run as he ran that night. 

The heavy gate had swung into place behind him but he 
heard it dash open again before his pursuer. As he rushed 
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madly and wildly through the night, he could hear a swift, 
dry patter behind him, and could see, as he threw back a 
glance, that this horror was bounding like a tiger at his heels, 
with blazing eyes and one stringy arm out-thrown. Thank 
God, the door was ajar. He could see the thin bar of light 
which shot from the lamp in the hall. Nearer yet sounded the 
clatter from behind. He heard a hoarse gurgling at his very 
shoulder. With a shriek he flung himself against the door, 
slammed and bolted it behind him, and sank half-fainting on 
the hall chair. 

‘My goodness, Smith, what’s the matter?’ asked Peterson, 
appearing at the door of his study. 

‘Give me some brandy.’ 

Peterson disappeared, and came rushing out again witha 
glass and a decanter. 

‘You need it,’ he said, as his visitor drank off what he 
poured out for him. ‘Why, man, you are as white as a 
cheese.’ 

Smith laid down his glass, rose up, and took a deep 
breath. : 

‘I am my own man again now,’ said he. ‘I was never so 
unmanned before. But, with your leave, Peterson, I will sleep 
here to-night, for I don’t think [ could face that road again 
except by daylight. It’s weak, I know, but I can’t help it.’ 

Peterson looked at his visitor with a very questioning 
eye. 

‘Of course you shall sleep here if you wish. I’ll tell Mrs 
Burney to make up the spare bed. Where are you off to 
now?” 

‘Come up with me to the window that overlooks the door. 
I want you to see what I have seen.’ 

They went up to the window of the upper hall whence they 
could look down upon the approach to the house. The drive 
and the fields on either side lay quiet and still, bathed in the 
peaceful moonlight. 

‘Well, really, Smith,’ remarked Peterson, ‘it is well that I 
know you to be an abstemious man. What in the world can 
have frightened you?” 
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‘T’ll tell you presently. But where can it have gone? Ah, 
now, look, look! See the curve of the road just beyond your 
gate.’ 

‘Yes, I see; you needn’t pinch my arm off. I saw someone 
pass. I should say a man, rather thin, apparently, and tall, 
very tall. But what of him? And what of yourself? You are 
still shaking like an aspen leaf.’ 

‘I have been within hand-grip of the devil, that’s all. But 
come down to your study, and I shall tell you the whole 
story.’ 

He did so. Under the cheery lamp-light with a glass of 
wine on the table beside him, and the portly form and florid 
face of his friend in front, he narrated, in their order, all the 
events, great and small, which had formed so singular a 
chain, from the night on which he had found Bellingham 
fainting in front of the mummy case until this horrid 
experience of an hour ago. 

‘There now,’ he said as he concluded, ‘that’s the whole, 
black business. It is monstrous and incredible, but it is 
true.’ ' 

Doctor Plumptree Peterson sat for some time in silence 

_with a very puzzled expression upon his face. 

‘I never heard of such a thing in my life, never!’ he said 
at last. “You have told me the facts. Now tell me your 
inferences.’ 

‘You can draw your own.’ 

‘But I should like to hear yours. You have thought over 
the matter, and I have not.’ 

“Well, it must be a little vague in detail, but the main 
points seem to me to be clear enough. This fellow Belling- 
ham, in his Eastern studies, has got hold of some infernal 
secret by which a mummy - or possibly only this particular 
mummy — can be temporarily brought to life. He was trying 
this disgusting business on the night when he fainted. No 
doubt the sight of the creature moving had shaken his nerve, 
even though he had expected it. You remember that almost 
the first words he said were to call out upon himselfas a fool. 
Well, he got more hardened afterwards, and carried the 
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matter through without fainting. The vitality which he could 
put into it was evidently only a passing thing, for I have seen 
it continually in its case as dead as this table. He has some 
elaborate process, I fancy, by which he brings the thing to 
pass. Having done it, he naturally bethought him that he 
might use the creature as an agent. It has intelligence and 
it has strength. For some purpose he took Lee into his 
confidence; but Lee, like a decent Christian, would have 
nothing to do with such a business. Then they had a row, and 
Lee vowed that he would tell his sister of Bellingham’s true 
character. Bellingham’s game was to prevent him, and he 
nearly managed it, by setting this creature of his on his track. 
He had already tried its powers upon another man — Nor- 
ton — towards whom he had a grudge. It is the merest chance 
that he has not two murders upon his soul. Then, when I 
taxed him with the matter, he had the strongest reasons for 
wishing to get me out of the way before I could convey my 
knowledge to anyone else. He got his chance when I went 
out, for he knew my habits and where | was bound for. I have 
had a narrow shave, Peterson, and it is mere luck you didn’t 
find me on your doorstep in the morning. I’m not a nervous 
man as a rule, and I never thought to have the fear of death 
put upon me as it was to-night.’ 

‘My dear boy, you take the matter too seriously,’ said his 
companion. ‘Your nerves are out of order with your work, 
and you make too much of it. How could such a thing as this 
stride about the streets of Oxford, even at night, without 
being seen?’ 

‘It has been seen. There is quite a scare in the town about 
an escaped ape, as they imagine the creature to be. It is the 
talk of the place.’ 

‘Well, it’s a striking chain of events. And yet, my dear 
fellow, you must allow that each incident in itself is capable 
of a more natural explanation.’ 

‘What! even my adventure of to-night?’ 

‘Certainly. You come out with your nerves all unstrung, 
and your head full of this theory of yours. Some gaunt, 
half-famished tramp steals after you, and seeing you run, is 
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emboldened to pursue you. Your fears and imagination do 
the rest.’ 

‘It won’t do, Peterson; it won’t do.’ 

‘And again, in the instance of your finding the mummy 
case empty, and then a few moments later with an occupant, 
you know that it was lamp-light, that the lamp was half 
turned down, and that you had no special reason to look hard 
at the case. It is quite possible that you may have overlooked 
the creature in the first instance.’ 

‘No, no; it is out of the question.’ 

‘And then Lee may have fallen into the river, and Norton 
been garrotted. It is certainly a formidable indictment that 
you have against Bellingham; but if you were to place it 
before a police magistrate, he would simply laugh in your 
face.’ 

‘I know he would. That is why I mean to take the matter 
into my own hands.’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘Yes; I feel that a public duty rests upon me, and, besides, 
I must do it for my own safety, unless I choose to allow myself 
to be hunted by this beast out of the college, and that would 
be a little too feeble. I have quite made up my mind what 
I shall do. And first of all, may I use your paper and pens 
for an hour?’ 

‘Most certainly. You will find all that you want upon that 
side-table.’ 

Abercrombie Smith sat down before a sheet of foolscap, 
and for an hour, and then for a second hour, his pen travelled 
swiftly over it. Page after page was finished and tossed aside 
while his friend leaned back in his armchair, looking across 
at him with patient curiosity. At last, with an exclamation 
of satisfaction, Smith sprang to his feet, gathered his papers 
up into order, and laid the last one upon Peterson’s desk. 

‘Kindly sign this as a witness,’ he said. 

‘A witness? Of what?” 

‘Of my signature, and of the date. The date is the most 
important. Why, Peterson, my life might hang upon it.’ 
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‘My dear Smith, you are talking wildly. Let me beg you 
to go to bed.’ 

‘On the contrary, I never spoke so deliberately in my life 
And I will promise to go to bed the moment you have signec 
ites 

‘But what is it?” 

‘It is a statement of all that I have been telling you 
to-night. I wish you to witness it.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Peterson, signing his name under that o! 
his companion. “There you are! But what is the idea?” 

‘You will kindly retain it, and produce it in case I am 
arrested.” 

‘Arrested? For what?’ 

‘For murder. It is quite on the cards. I wish to be ready 
for every event. There is only one course open to me, and ] 
am determined to take it.’ 

‘For heaven’s sake, don’t do anything rash!’ 

‘Believe me, it would be far more rash to adopt any other 
course. I hope that we won’t need to bother you, but it will 
ease my mind to know that you have this statement of my 
motives. And now I am ready to take your advice and to gc 
te roost, for I want to be at my best in the morning.’ 


Abercrombie Smith was not an entirely pleasant man to have 
as an enemy. Slow and easy-tempered, he was formidable 
when driven to action. He brought to every purpose in life 
the same deliberate resoluteness which had distinguishec 
him as a scientific student. He had laid his studies aside fon 
a day, but he intended that the day should not be wasted. 
Not a word did he say to his host as to his plans, but by nine 
o’clock he was well on his way to Oxford. 

In the High Street he stopped at Clifford’s, the gun- 
maker’s, and bought a heavy revolver, with a box of 
central-fire cartridges. Six of them he slipped into the 
chambers, and half-cocking the weapon, placed it in the 
pocket of his coat. He then made his way to Hastie’s rooms 
where the big oarsman was lounging over his breakfast, witk 
the Sporting Times propped up against the coffee-pot. 
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‘Hullo! What’s up?’ he asked. ‘Have some coffee?’ 

‘No, thank you. I want you to come with me, Hastie, and 
do what I ask you.’ 

‘Certainly, my boy.’ 

‘And bring a heavy stick with you.’ 

‘Hullo!’ Hastie stared. ‘Here’s a hunting crop that would 
fell an ox.’ 

‘One other thing. You have a box of amputating knives. 
Give me the longest of them.’ 

‘There you are. You seem to be fairly on the war trail. 
Anything else?’ 

‘No; that will do.’ Smith placed the knife inside his coat, 
and led the way to the quadrangle. ‘We are neither of us 
chickens, Hastie,’ said he. ‘I think I can do this job alone, 
but I take you as a precaution. I am going to have a little 
talk with Bellingham. If I have only him to deal with, I 
won’t, of course, need you. If I shout, however, up you come, 
and lam out with your whip as hard as you can lick. Do you 
understand?” 

‘All right. Ill come if I hear you bellow.’ 

‘Stay here, then. I may be a little time, but don’t budge 
until I come down.’ 

‘I’m a fixture.’ 

Smith ascended the stairs, opened Bellingham’s door and 
stepped in. Bellingham was seated behind his table, writing. 
Beside him, among his litter of strange possessions, towered 
the mummy case, with its sale number 249 still stuck upon 
its front, and its hideous occupant stiff and stark within it. 
Smith looked very deliberately round him, closed the door, 
and then, stepping across to the fireplace, struck a match and 
set the fire alight. Bellingham sat staring, with amazement 
and rage upon his bloated face. 

‘Well, really now, you make yourself at home,’ he 
gasped. 

Smith sat himself deliberately down, placing his watch 
upon the table, drew out his pistol, cocked it, and laid it in 
his lap. Then he took the long amputating knife from his 


| bosom, and threw it down in front of Bellingham. 
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‘Now, then,’ said he, ‘just get to work and cut up that 
mummy.’ 

‘Oh, is that it?’ said Bellingham with a sneer. 

‘Yes, that is it. They tell me that the law can’t touch you. 
But I have a law that will set matters straight. If in five 
minutes you have not set to work, I swear by the God who 
made me that I will put a bullet through your brain!’ 

‘You would murder me?’ 

Bellingham had half-risen, and his face was the colour of 
putty. 

“Yess 

‘And for what?’ 

‘To stop your mischief. One minute has gone.’ 

‘But what have I done?” 

‘I know and you know.’ 

‘This is mere bullying.’ 

‘Two minutes are gone.’ 

‘But you must give reasons. You are a madman-— a 
dangerous madman. Why should I destroy my own pro- 
perty? It is a valuable mummy.’ 

‘You must cut it up, and you must burn it.’ 

‘I will do no such thing.’ 

‘Four minutes are gone.’ 

Smith took up the pistol and he looked towards Belling- 
ham with an inexorable face. As the second-hand stole 
round, he raised his hand, and the finger twitched upon the 
trigger. 

‘There! there! [’ll do it!’ screamed Bellingham. 

In frantic haste he caught up the knife and hacked at the 
figure of the mummy, ever glancing round to see the eye and 
the weapon of his terrible visitor bent upon him. The 
creature crackled and snapped under every stab of the keen 
blade. A thick, yellow dust rose up from it. Spices and dried 
essences rained down upon the floor. Suddenly, with a 
rending crack, its backbone snapped asunder, and it fell, a 
brown heap of sprawling limbs, upon the floor. 

‘Now into the fire!’ said Smith. 

The flames leaped and roared as the dried and tinder-like 
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debris was piled upon it. The little room was like the 
stoke-hole of a steamer and the sweat ran down the faces of 
the two men; but still the one stooped and worked, while the 
other sat watching him with a set face. A thick, fat smoke 
oozed out from the fire, and a heavy smell of burned resin 
and singed hair filled the air. In a quarter of an hour a few 
charred and brittle sticks were all that was left of Lot No. 

| (249. 

| ‘Perhaps that will satisfy you,’ snarled Bellingham, with 

| hate and fear in his little grey eyes as he glanced back at his 

| tormentor. 

_ ‘No; I must make a clean sweep of all your materials. We 

must have no more devil’s tricks. In with all these leaves! 

They may have something to do with it.’ 

‘And what now?’ asked Bellingham, when the leaves also 
had been added to the blaze. 

‘Now the roll of papyrus which you had on the table that 
night. It is in that drawer, I think.’ 

‘No, no,’ shouted Bellingham. ‘Don’t burn that! Why, 
man, you don’t know what you do. It is unique; it contains 
wisdom which is nowhere else to be found.’ 

‘Out with it!’ 

‘But look here, Smith, you can’t really mean it. Pll share 
the knowledge with you. I’ll teach you all that is in it. Or, 
stay, let me only copy it before you burn it!’ 

Smith stepped forward and turned the key in the drawer. 
| Taking out the yellow, curled roll of paper, he threw it into 
the fire, and pressed it down with his heel. Bellingham 
screamed, and grabbed at it; but Smith pushed him back and 
Stood over it until it was reduced to a formless, grey ash. 

‘Now, Master B,’ said he, ‘I think I have pretty well drawn 
your teeth. You’ll hear from me again, if you return to your 
old tricks. And now good morning, for I must go back to my 
studies.’ 

And such is the narrative of Abercrombie Smith as to the 
singular events which occurred in Old College, Oxford, in 
the spring of ’84. As Bellingham left the university immedi- 

ately afterwards, and was last heard of in the Soudan, there 
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is no one who can contradict his statement. But the wisdor 
of men is small, and the ways of Nature are strange, and whc 
shall put a bound to the dark things which may be found by 
those who seek for them? 


SO TYPICAL OF ELEANOR 


ROGER CLARKE 


It had been very hot that day, so hot it seemed almost as 
though it had happened years ago. At least, it had been much 
nicer, and really quite warm for England. The little boy 
remembered it well as he stood hunched and shivering in the 
cruel, howling wind. 

It was on that day, after luncheon, that he had been 
getting ready for an expedition by himself to the old mill at 
Yafford, not far from his house. He could remember how he 
had tried to open the baize nursery door quietly, to creep out 
softly and unobserved. But it was to no avail; his elder sister 
chose that particular moment to glance up from the sampler 
she was working on. She demanded to know what he was 
doing, and, with some reluctance, he had told her. 

‘I think I shall come too,’ she said. ‘It’s far too hot for 
samplers and embroidery, whatever Mother may say. Water 
falling off the mill wheel sounds so cooling.’ 

He had started to protest bitterly, but his sister refused to 
listen. 

‘Oh, really! Don’t start whining like a little baby, 
Octavius. I’m going to come whether you like it or not. Ifyou 
decide to be difficult, I shall tell Father how you put a toad 
in Cook’s skirts.’ 

He glared at her witheringly — but Eleanor was the last 
person on earth likely to be withered by a mere mortal gaze, 
least of all one originating from her younger brother. The 
trouble with Eleanor was that she actually enjoyed being a 
nuisance. She actually liked to get in his way; it appealed to 
her. She would question him thoroughly as to where he went 
and what he did, or what games he played. She was 
especially intrigued with the prospect of discovering the 
camp that he had told her about, near the old mill at Yafford. 
Octavius had no illusions as to why she wanted to go for a 
walk there with him, but it was hopeless to argue or not 
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co-operate. He had learnt from bitter experience not to react 
to his sister’s provocations; he had begun to loathe the look 
of delight that invariably appeared on Eleanor’s face when 
she realized her missiles were hitting home. 

Octavius watched a: his sister stood up and smoothed 
down her coloured cotton frock, adjusted her highly starched 
piqué jacket and looked around for her gloves. She put the 
sampler gently on the sofa and wafted gracefully over to the 
door. 

‘I will bea moment finding my walking-boots and hat,’ she 
said as she left the nursery, giving her favourite toy, the 
rocking-horse, an affectionate push as she passed it by. 
Octavius watched it swing back and forth. Eleanor would 
often sit on it, and, in her imagination, she would be 
suddenly leading the field at a gallop with the hounds baying 
at an exhausted dog-fox in the fore. That was a transforma- 
tion it often took her fancy to indulge in, though, needless to 
say, Octavius never had any place in it. He had been 
forbidden by Eleanor from ever using the rocking-horse, but 
he did so anyway. When they played Scripture characters on 
Sunday afternoons, it was another good way to infuriate his 
sister if he could find a part that involved him riding it. 

‘Wait for me in the hali!’ Eleanor shouted from a distant 
corridor. 

Octavius walked dejectedly downstairs as he had been 
told, and he waited with a shiftless and unhappy air, 
amusing himself by gazing at the cracked and darkened 
canvases of the family portraits that had hung for so long in 
the hall. Perhaps his picture would be there too, one day. His 
favourite was the one of the third Earl, whose round, rather 
jovial face beamed down at him over the centuries, his eyes 
still alive with humour. 

He was gazing thoughtfully at the painting when his old 
nanny bustled into the room, her long dress trailing noisily 
behind. 

‘What are you doing here, Master Octavius?’ she enquired 
in her shrill, piercing little voice. 
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‘I’m going for a walk, Nanna,’ he replied slowly, 
straightening his back as she started to frown. 

‘What!’ exclaimed Nanny. ‘A walk? By yourself?’ 

‘No, Nanna.’ 

‘Then with whom are you going and to where?” 

‘With Eleanor. To the mill.’ 

‘Well, if you’re going with Miss Eleanor then I suppose it 
is permissible. But watch you mind your manners, to be 
polite to everyone you meet. Miss Eleanor will tell me if 
you’ve been at all wicked, so remember to do as your sister 
says. Your elders are your betters.’ 

Octavius did not share the same view, but his mouth 
remained closed. He wanted his supper, not an early bed. 

Eleanor appeared suddenly and came down the stairs. 

‘I’m ready, Octavius.’ 

He saw the clumsy black boots and the floppy straw hat, 
and agreed that she was. Octavius looked up at the third Earl 
for help, but none seemed forthcoming. Just a few pigments 
on a piece of stretched canvas, after all. 

Eleanor noticed the old lady standing by Octavius, 

“We're off for a pleasant walk. It’s better for my cold than 
blackcurrant tea, I think. I hope you don’t mind.’ 

Nanny smiled. 

‘Not at all, dear. Just keep Octavius in order, that’s all I 
ask. And do bring back some flowers from the fields so you 
can paint me some more of your lovely watercolours.’ 

‘Of course I will, Nanny.’ 

‘Good. Do you have with you a pair of clean, cotton gloves? 
You mustn’t go outside without them.’ 

Eleanor produced them and showed them to the approv- 
ing nanny, before slipping them on. 

“Well, take care then. I’m just going to speak with your 
father,’ said Nanny as she turned and disappeared through 
the smoking-room door. 

Octavius smouldered quietly all the way to Yafford. As 
they walked, his sister irritated him further by picking every 
flower visible in the hedgerows. 

‘Oh, what a delightfully red poppy!’ she exclaimed. ‘And 
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look! What an adorable colour that little cornflower is. Here, 
I’m going to pick it. Come on, take the bunch while I pick 
them and don’t be so silly. They are so pretty, aren’t they? 
Look over there — some forget-me-nots, the symbol of true 
love. Don’t they look wonderful, nodding their little blue 
heads like that? It seems almost a shame to pick them, but 
I will anyway. Here, Octavius, take these too!’ 

Octavius added to the rapidly accumulating bunch 
already in his hand. He was becoming increasingly bored, 
and his cheeks burnt hotly with anger. He started to squeeze 
the flowers until his knuckies went white. 

‘Oh, do be careful! Look, Octavius, you’re hurting the 
poor, frail things with those apish hands of yours. Dear me, 
why can’t you be more sensible?’ 

Octavius glared first at the flowers, then at the landscape: 
he was comforted in the knowledge that his ordeal would 
soon be over. He had glimpsed the red-slate roof of the old 
mill rising above the reeds of the almost choked-up pond. 

They continued to make their way towards Yafford, 
Eleanor periodically exclaiming at some delightful herb and’ 
entering into raptures about its manifold exquisiteness. She 
would then stoop and pluck it between forefinger and thumb. 
As she handed some rosemary to him, she commented, ‘Oh’ 
dear, yet more blue. It’s upsetting the balance of my 
collection. But it goes so well with your sailor-suit, Octavius 
You look so sweet holding a bunch of flowers. I will go so fat 
as to say it is really quite becoming to you. We shall have 
to do this more often. My, what a good idea! I shall teach 
you the name of each flower in turn, so you shall know ther 
all.’ 

Eleanor turned to pick a marigold that had been furtively 
peeping through the leafy hedgerow. 

After that, Octavius trailed along behind his sister, despite 
her commands to hurry up and stop being so lazy. Ar 
intervals, when Eleanor was suitably absorbed in some new 
plant she had just seen, Octavius dropped a single flower 
Then another. Then a whole stream of colour fell _— | 
from his gradually opening hand. One by one they settled or | 
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the dry road, and Octavius, with great deliberation and 
significance, was careful to give each the full attention of his 
foot, joyously stepping on each one in turn. Behind him there 
stretched a trail of pathetic and crushed blooms, colour 
obscured by the clouding, white chalk-dust of the track. 

Octavius took special pleasure in squeezing the sprig of 
rosemary as a last, defiant gesture; he squashed it in the palm 
of his left hand until it was a shapeless and unappealing 
green pulp. His hand smelt strongly of the herb. 

From a distance he could hear the sound of rushing water 
drifting across the summery meadows. 

‘Oh good!’ exclaimed Eleanor. ‘The miller must be 
grinding. I do so love to watch the wheel go around.’ 

They walked along the tortuous dirt track that wound past 
the mill itself, and when they arrived at the red-brick 
building they watched, mesmerized, as the huge wheel 
turned. The leaking, wooden buckets around the wheel 
caused cascades of water to rain over each side, glittering and 
sparkling as the drops caught the strong sunlight. The sides 
of the wheel were green with slime, and on the wall of the 
mill itself a single dock plant eked out a living from nothing. 
It grew unobtrusively in the shade within the mighty wheel, 
gleaming green with each fresh spray of water. 

‘Oh, Octavius! The sun and the thought of so much water 
has, I confess, made me feel quite thirsty. I shall ask the 
miller’s wife for a glass of water.’ 

Eleanor marched up to the sturdy, black door of the 
adjoining house and rapped on it. It was answered, after a 
long delay, by the sour-faced, rather portly figure of the 
miller’s wife. She had been interrupted baking bread, the 
smell of it drifting out of the open door and over to Octavius, 
whose mouth began to water. Eleanor asked very nicely for 
something to drink, but in curt tones, indicating that she 
would not take no as an answer. Octavius cringed in 
embarrassment and tried to merge his sailor-suit into a 
hedge. The sour-faced woman stomped away, reappearing 
a few seconds later with the required glass of water. Eleanor 

sipped at it delicately, then handed it back with a cursory 
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‘thank you’. As the door closed, Eleanor turned and looked 
around for Octavius. She went over to where he stood. 

‘Where are my flowers?’ she asked. 

‘I dropped them somewhere.’ 

‘Where?’ she snapped angrily 

‘Oh, I don’t know. Somewhere.’ 

‘Why you silly, silly boy!’ she screeched as she flounced 
bad-temperedly up the bank towards the man-made pond 
that fed the wheel with water. 

‘What shall we do?’ she eventually demanded. 

‘I don’t know,’ growled Octavius. 

‘Well, what do you usually do down here?’ she con- 
tinued. 

‘Nothing in particular,’ he replied. He was thinking about 
how much he could have been enjoying himself if his sister 
hadn’t come. That was what made him really smart with 
anger. If Eleanor hadn’t been there, he might have retreated 
to the safety and seclusion of his secret camp beneath an 
ivy-clad tree. But he wasn’t going to give its location away 
if Eleanor was around. If she hadn’t been there, he might 
have had a peaceful hour’s fishing, sitting amongst the tall 
grasses on the bank. But he wasn’t going to mention that, 
either. The quicker they could get home, the better, as far 
as he was concerned. It was obvious to him that Eleanor was, 
with calculated precision, intruding into all the private areas 
of his life, sticking her nose into everything, always on the 
look-out for his secret hide-outs, where he could usually 
escape from her and find solace and blissful respite from her 
incessant commands. At that particular moment, Octavius 
could sense that she was launching another attack on the 
citadel of his identity, the one creation that defied her efforts 
to grasp it. 

It was typical of Eleanor. 

‘I know! Let’s trap dragonflies,’ she squealed as a huge, 
blue object soared sedately past. She followed in immediate 
pursuit. 

‘But they ae protested Octavius. Eleanor stopped, 
breathless, but not breathless enough to be robbed of speech. 
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Standing at the water’s edge of the pond above Octavius, she 
looked at him as someone might examine a museum 
specimen. He seemed very small below her, standing at the 
bottom of the bank. 

‘Oh, you are so very silly, Octavius. If you’re a coward, 
go and capture moths and butterflies,’ she said. Then she 
added, tittering at the thought, ‘But mind they don’t bite 
those delicate hands of yours! You might never be able to 
draw again.’ 

Octavius had never been able to draw. 

She continued, ‘Butterflies suck blood, you know. That’s 
why moths fly into your room at night, for the same reason. 
They hope that you will be asleep so they can have a feast 
drinking your blood. Just like vampires!’ 

‘Rubbish,’ mumbled Octavius, groaning inwardly at the 
fresh onslaught. He felt that Eleanor actually believed most 
of what she said, which made it worse. After all, he was no 
idiot. 

Octavius watched his elder sister running around the edge 
of the muddy pond, giggling and squawking ridiculously. By 
now, he had walked up the bank and was standing close to 
the water. Eventually, she disturbed a flight of ducks that 
rose, quacking, from the pond and circled overhead before 
leaving. Dragonflies skimmed effortlessly away from her 
flailing arms. 

Glumly, Octavius thrust his hands ever deeper into his 
pockets, making them reek of rosemary, too. At least he 
ought to be glad that there was no one around to witness his 
idiot sister. The miller would be busy bending over the 
wooden tun housing the two grindstones, concentrating on 
regulating the clattering metal damsel to control the grain 
flow; his wife would still be in the kitchen, absorbed in her 
breadmaking. 

It was so very warm. Almost tropical, thought Octavius, 
who had done a study-project on Africa and hence knew all 
about it. 

The sun glowed molten in a cloudless, blue sky, and beat 
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down oppressively on to his head. He began to feel a little 
dizzy. 

Hot enough to swim, perhaps? But the mill pond was very 
dangerous. 

Octavius curled his lip in thinly disguised disgust as he 
watched his sister run towards a large, fallen oak that 
protruded into the water. 

‘There!’ yelled Octavius. 

Eleanor turned to look at him again. 

‘Over there!’ said Octavius, pointing to a particularly 
large specimen of green dragonfly that had just alighted at 
one end of the trunk; the end in the water. 

Octavius began to walk quickly towards his sister. 

‘Look!’ he said. 

‘All right! I see it,’ she said. ‘But it’s mine, so keep 
away!’ é 

She scrambled on to the huge, mossy trunk as Octavius 
came up beside it. She began to walk down the length of it, 
one hand on her straw hat and the other outstretched for 
balance, but still wobbling slightly. She drew nearer and 
nearer to the unstill water. 

‘Moss!’ whispered Octavius to himself. ‘Slippery, wet 
moss!” 

Eleanor’s boots slid as she tried to get firm footholds. She 
turned, briefly, yelling back to him, ‘And when I’ve got it, 
I shall pull off its wings. Then maybe I’ll come and play 
hide-and-seek.’ 

Octavius lifted a foot and put it on the recumbent tree. 

Eleanor cupped her hands and bent down to capture the 
resting dragonfly, gleaming like a newly painted lead 
soldier. 

Suddenly, Octavius was being shaken, and he felt himself 
being drawn back into the present, out of the depths of his 
memories. Far, far from that sunny day. 

‘Stop day dreaming!’ trilled Nanny’s voice as it cut sharply 
into his befuddled and drowsy brain. ‘The bearers are 
coming. Pay attention and show a little respect,’ she 
hissed. 
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Of course, thought Octavius. The funeral. But the 
summer seemed so far away. Now he was dressed in heavy, 
black flannels and standing by an open grave. 

The mirrors in the house were covered. It was 2 soulless, 
grey, blustery day with rain in the wind. The dress of his 
mother twitched and flapped like a broken bird. 

Solemn-faced bearers were carrying the little coffin with 
stately ceremony towards him. 

Towards him. 

He swallowed. 

His mind escaped again to that summer’s day of not a 
week before. He remembered so clearly the piercing scream 
followed by a tremendous splash, sending out ripples like 
shivers that set the reeds rustling with agitation. He 
remembered the gurgling, the coughing and the screeching; 
the terrified wails enjoined in chorus with the cries of the 
distraught miller’s wife who was suddenly outside and 
rushing towards him. He could see the pallid face with yellow 

‘mud in the nostrils and eyes disappearing amidst the noise 
of the bubbles and the foam, beneath the murky surface; the 
straw hat spinning rapidly as it floated away towards the 
centre of the pond; her hair, her hair was swirling and 
clouding in the dark water. The mud sucked and squelched 
as she was irresistibly pulled down to a wet death. 

The cortége was now beside him. Suddenly he was aware 
that Nanny, dressed in black silk and wearing the mourning 
brooch that contained a lock of her mother’s hair, was 
pushing something into his hand. He looked to see what she 
had given him. 

His teeth ground imperceptibly as his eyes rested on some 
tiny, blue flowers. 

‘Rosemary,’ said Nanny, softly. ‘For the dead. It is the 
custom to throw it into a new grave to show that you will 
never forget the departed. Rosemary is only supposed to 
grow where a woman rules the house. Isn’t that strange?’ she 
said, attempting some degree of forced cheer. 

Octavius nodded dumbly. 

‘It’s the same colour as your nice blue sailor-suit,’ said 
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Nanny. With that, she turned her head to watch the grim 
proceedings. 

She didn’t see him drop the flower. She didn’t see how he 
ground it into the earth with a single heel. 

The vicar commenced his reading of the funeral service in 
a depressing monotone, an eerie, droning noise that vibrated 
strangely in Octavius’s ears. The boy watched silently as, 
every now and then, he turned the dampened leaves of his 
prayer-book, crinkled in the rain. 

The sky remained a menacing slate grey. 

The vicar closed his leather-bound book with extreme 
reverence, looked suitably solemn, and bowed his head in 
silent prayer. 

The bearers, with their sashes of purest white silk around 
their black tail-suits and top-hats, began to lower the small 
coffin of sweet, new pine into the dark and wet grave. 
Octavius couldn’t help thinking that it was a waste of 
perfectly good wood. 

Nanny was whispering in his ear once more. 

‘Can you guess what is in the coffin with Miss Eleanor, 
Master Octavius?” : 

Octavius shook his head. 

‘Well, I'll tell you, then. She has her nice, black Bible and 
her Sunday School Certificate, to show the angels how good 
she has been. We’d have done the same for you, you know, 
if we could.’ 

Octavius’s teeth were hammering. 

The coffin slipped the last few feet, since the hemp ropes 
were sodden, and it landed in the wet mud at the bottom of 
the grave with a sickening squelch. He fancied that he had 
heard Eleanor — dear, dead Eleanor — roll about inside it. 

He felt his stomach start to constrict into a knot. 

One by one, the mourners filed past in solemn procession, 
each stooping to grasp a handful of moist earth and throw 
it down on to the resting coffin, causing a dull thud each time 
that echoed around the confines of the little churchyard like 
an ominous drum. Some threw their sprigs of rosemary. 

Octavius clenched the cool, firm hand of his nanny with 
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ever-increasing tightness. The yew trees that encircled the 
graveyard seemed to him to be horribly dark and menacing. 
The leaves swayed and rustled uneasily in the gusts of wind; 
pale, indistinct shadows seemed to flit among the dark 
trunks. The gale whispered amongst the boughs. 

‘Did she fall? Was she pushed? Did she fall? Was she 
pushed?’ they chanted on and on. 

‘Shut up!’ hissed the boy. ‘Shut up. Shut up. They’! hear.’ 
He looked around nervously. The whispering continued in 
a taunt. 

‘Oh, oh! Eleanor is dead! Eleanor is drowned! Eleanor is 
in her woody box! Six feet of earth shall not hide her. Oh, 
oh! Was she pushed? Was she pushed?” 

Octavius looked around in alarm, but no one else seemed 
to have heard the voices. Why wouldn’t they be quiet? They 
knew he hadn’t meant to. They must know. 

A poker-faced lady in a voluminous black dress came up 
to Nanny. It was Octavius’s mother. She carried a small, 
white handkerchief of finest, handmade lace, which she 
periodically applied to the corner of each eye in turn. She 
addressed the nanny. 

‘I would be obliged if you would return to the house with 
Octavius, Nanny. There is no need for him to attend any 
longer, and the cold air can’t be good for him. You may leave 
him in the nursery for the rest of the afternoon, while you 
complete your domestic chores. The servants will remain 
here a little longer — they were so fond of Eleanor — so 
perhaps you would be so good as to prepare the house for our 
return.’ 

Nanny, an elderly lady, was plainly distressed. Her 
frail-looking, white hands were now shaking with emotion. 

‘Very well, madam. It’s so upsetting, in truth, it really is! 
It isn’t natural for a child to go before its time, especially one 
with so much promise. It isn’t proper, nor decent.’ 

The mother managed one small, tired smile. She said 
softly, ‘Indeed, Nanny. But we must remember that God 
always takes those most dear to him to his bosom. She will 
be very happy in Heaven.’ 
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‘In Heaven,’ echoed Octavius to himself. 

The nanny gazed forlornly at the grass, wet and soggy. 
Octavius became awkward and uneasy, and began to fidget 
nervously. 

‘I’ll take him back to the house now, madam,’ said Nanny. 
‘Doesn't really understand what’s going on, poor mite.’ 

Mother nodded but remained silent. She was eyeing the 
yew trees. 

‘Come on, Nanna. I’m cold,’ said Octavius hurriedly as 
he noticed the direction of his mother’s gaze. The nanny 
smiled briefly at her charge and they moved off at a brisk 
pace, Octavius with his hand in what was now the very firm 
and iron grip of his nanny. Over his shoulder, he saw his 
mother frown and cock her head to the wind. Then she 
shrugged and bustled off, her excessive dress trailing behind 
her on the wet turf. 

The trees murmured darkly amongst themselves. The rain 
was carried like silvery darts before each new swelling gust 
of wind. 

The nanny walked quickly, but Octavius did not com- 
plain. He was anxious to get as far away as possible from the 
whispering. Away from Eleanor. 

‘Must get home,’ mumbled Nanny to herself. ‘Wet! 
Wet! 

They >rogressed down rough lanes, with ruts and holes 
and puddles full of muddy, rippling water that lapped 
around his shining black shoes. The rain pattered down on 
to the luxuriant hedgerows growing thick and tall on either 
side of the way, and the raindrops dripped tearfully from the 
sodden leaves. Everywhere seemed alive with the same, 
confused murmuring, a sinister and unnerving hissing 
sound. Nanny did not seem to notice — nor care if she did, 
observed Octavius thankfully. She merely carried on with a 
sturdy resoluteness peculiar to herself. She appeared unaf- 
fected by her age, and far above any onslaught of the! 
elements. On they went towards the dark, foreboding Gothic 
pile that crouched upon a windswept hillside. 

There were no lights on in the house; the servants were still 
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at the funeral. Unsightly pinnacles rose towards the leaden 
sky. Eyes seemed to be watching them from every darkened 
crevice of the grotesque ornamentation, as they continued up 
the drive way to the heavy front door. Windows stared 
unseeingly out, reflecting the deadness of the sky. It was like 
a huge mausoleum. Was that not what it really was? The 
accumulator of bygone memories, past fears, dead thoughts 
and old feelings — of dead people. 

Octavius clutched Nanny’s hand even tighter as she 
unlocked and opened the massive oak door. It was predict- 
ably dark and gloomy inside, with some frail, weak light 
filtering in through some tall and rain-streaked windows. 

Somewhere, far away in the depths of the rambling 
mansion, a clock struck three. 

Nanny bustled in, oblivious of the eyes and suspicions 
lurking in the darkened corners of the cavernous hall, which 
Octavius could sense so sharply. Sharply as a knife. He 
glanced up at the portrait of his favourite ancestor, but the 
smile seemed to have faded away. The eyes were closed and 
still. 

‘We're off for a pleasant walk ...’ In his ear. Eleanor’s 
voice of not a week before still lingered on in the hall. 
Octavius looked around quickly, but there was nothing to 
see. He ran to catch up with his nanny. 

‘Come along, now. Don’t dilly-dally,’ said Nanny as she 
reached the huge main staircase of the house and began to 
climb it. 

Upwards they went. Up. Up. On and on went the 
staircase, past floors and doors and carpets and curtains. 
Eventually they stopped their dizzy ascent as Nanny opened 
a white door on the right, and they continued down a dim, 
familiar passage that led to the nursery. 

Where Eleanor had played. 

But he must forget Eleanor. After all, it wasn’t his fault. 
She had deserved it. 

Octavius could barely see anything — but he could feel. 
Feel the brooding oppressiveness of the house. Resentful 
hostility. 
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‘Where is my little Eleanor? Show me my little flower,’ 
rustled a thick tapestry on the wall. ‘Bring her back, oh, 
bring her back! You pushed her!’ 

Octavius shrank away in fear. - 

The rain pattered irregularly against the cold glass of the 
window panes. Through them, Octavius could see the drab, 
featureless sky and the silently swaying trees. 

Nanny arrived at the nursery door and opened it. There 
was no fire. The grate was cold and the metal guard put 
aside. Octavius went in, and saw his sister’s favourite dolls’ 
cradle swinging gently in an unseen current of air. Rocking 
the dolls to sleep. 

Nanny walked over to where the duplex lamp was 
hanging, moving past the medicine cupboard that smelt of 
calendula and camphor, and the cretonne dado with a rail 
on the side. Above the solid, round table covered with an 
oil-cloth, Nanny opened the lamp and lit it. It gave off a 
baleful, comfortless light. 

Octavius moved nearer to the cradle. Why were the dolls’ 
clothes so wet? Why was there a puddle by Eleanor’s 
rocking-horse, with drops of moisture on its leather saddle? 
Drops that occasionally trickled down the dapple-grey flank 
and formed a gradually growing pool on the floor. 

Nanny, too, seemed to have noticed all these things. 

‘My, my, where has all this dreadful water come from? 
Dear me, one of the windows must have a broken catch.’ 

She went over to inspect them, pushing aside the dark, 
serge cutains so she could see every inch of them. Each 
window was in fine repair, and firmly shut against the raging 
weather outside. 

‘Must have come from somewhere,’ she muttered. ‘I’ll get 
Jack to have a look at the room tomorrow. We don’t want 
you to catch pneumonia, now do we? Or drown, like your 
poor sister?” 

Octavius winced at the cruel words. He looked up at her 
face and was disturbed by what he saw. Nanny was not 
smiling at her little joke. Not at all. There was a sinister, 
flickering fire alive in her cold, grey eyes. 
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“You shall remain here until tea time,’ she rasped. ‘I’ve got 
work to do. Play with your toys and don’t be any trouble, 


’ now.’ 


Octavius opened his mouth to speak, but Nanny had 
already left the room, and the key was grating harshly in the 
lock. He leapt up and ran over to try to open the door. She 
knew how he couldn’t stand being locked up in a room or 
being trapped in small spaces, she knew. He would always 
start to feel strange and panicky, and a horrible fear would 
well up inside him. 

The door was firm and solid. Octavius shivered and let go 
of the handle. His whole frame was racked with a fearful 
tremoring. He turned round, and his cyes picked out the 
form of one of his sister’s dolls. It was Eleanor’s favourite, 
the wax one an aunt had brought back for her from Paris, 
the one she had called Isobel. Water was running down the 
pink cheeks in an almost continuous stream; it looked as 
though she was crying. Octavius eyed the doll sus- 
piciously. 

Torrents of rain battered and drummed furiously on the 
windows, and every now and then, great gusts of wind made 
them rattle violently. Octavius sat down in the middle of the 
nursery next to the table, on the Kidderminster carpet. He 
looked along the bookshelves, where his favourites had been 
stacked by Nanny: Aunt Eeffie’s Rhymes for Little Children, 
The Tapestry Room and all the others. He tried to think of 
something to do. Some more pasting in his scrapbook, 
perhaps, or a read of his Monthly Packet Magazine. But he 
didn’t feel like doing cither. He did not move. Eleanor’s 
cradle began to rock » gain. Creak, creak. 

His cyes darted quickly around the dark corners, as he 
heard strange, scratching noises that never seemed to be 


1 where he looked. 


The door rattled in a gust of wind, 

Octavius noticed, just invading his field of vision, a small 
streain of grcen slime oozing out from underneath the toy 
cupboard. It was slowly winding its threadlike way across 
the floor towards him. He turned his head suddenly to 
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confront it full on, and his breathing became more rapid anc 
irregular as he saw more of it sweep out from beneath th: 
door in a great rush. 

The wind moaned. Shadows flitted furtively from om 
corner to another. The rain from the bleak sky fel 
incessantly, the noise of it hitting the cold glass carryin, 
through the dimness of the nursery. 

There was a thud from inside the cupboard. 

Thud. 

Octavius got up very slowly, and cautiously began to wall 
across the darkened room towards the toy cupboard. There 
was faint murmuring once more, a subdued and hushec 
conversation that was all around him. Everywhere. He wen 
past the sampler — Eleanor’s sampler — resting by the rock 
ing-horse. 

Octavius unlatched the door and allowed it to glide oper 
silently. » 

Eleanor stood there; wet, bedraggled. Her hair hung dowr 
black and snake-like over her white, puffy face. The we 
shroud clung to her body. The eyes — oh! The eyes. The 
were yellowed and blank and staring, peeping out from 
above her bloated cheeks. They had sunk back into thei 
sockets, giving a fearful appearance of hollowness as the eyes 
were thrown into shadow. Poor Eleanor was just beginning 
to show the first signs of decay. 

Octavius stood there unable to move, unable to de 
anything. His mouth twitched madly as his sister stretched 
out a damp, ivory hand in a stiff and jerky movement. An@ 
closed it firmly around his wrist. Octavius could feel his puls# 
hammering out an insane tattoo, throbbing against the 
disgustingly soft and clammy skin of Eleanor’s worm-like 
fingers. 

She was smiling a dreadful parody of a smile, green teeth 
showing through her parted and unnaturally red lips 
Everything seemed to be getting wet. Water ran down the 
bridge of his sister’s nose and dripped off the end. Octavius 
tried to scream, but it died painfully as a choked gurgle ir 
his throat. 
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It is a tale that they tell softly in Pennyfields, when the 
curtains are drawn and the shapes of the night are shut 
out... 

Those who held that Captain Chudder, S.S. Peacock, 
owners, Peter Dubbin & Co., had a devil in him, were 
justified. But they were nearer the truth who held that his 
devil was not within him, but at his side, perching at his 
elbow, dropping sardonic utterance in his ear; moving with 
him day and night and prompting him — so it was held — to 
frightful excesses. His devil wore the shape ofa white parrot, 
a bird of lusty wings and the cruellest of beaks. There were 
those who whispered that the old man had not always been 
the man that his crew knew him to be: that he had been a 
normal, kindly fellow until he acquired his strange com- 
panion from a native dealer in the malevolent Solomons. 
Certainly his maniac moods dated from its purchase; and 
there was truth in the dark hints of his men that there was 
something wrong with that damned bird ... a kind of... 
something you sort of felt when it looked at you or answered 
you back. For one thing, it had a diabolical knack of mimicry, 
and many a chap would cry: ‘Yes, George!’ or ‘Right, sir!’ 
in answer to a commanding voice which chuckled with glee 
as he came smartly to order. They invariably referred to it 
as ‘that bloody bird’, though actually it had done nothing to 
merit such opprobrium. When they thought it over calmly, 
they could think of no harm that it had done to them: nothing 
to arouse such loathing as every man on the boat felt towards 
it. It was not spiteful; it was not bad-tempered. Mostly it was 
in cheery mood and would chuckle deep in the throat, like 
the Captain, and echo or answer, quite pleasantly, such 
remarks, usually rude, as were addressed to it. 

And yet... Somehow... 

There it was. It was always there — everywhere; and in its 
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speech they seemed to find a sinister tone which left them 
guessing at the meaning of its words. On one occasion, the 
cook, in the seclusion of the fo’c’sle, had remarked that he 
would like to wring its neck if he could get hold of it; but old 
grizzled Snorter had replied that that bird couldn’t be killed. 
There was something about that bird that... well, he betted 
no one wouldn’t touch that bird without trouble. And a 
moment of panic stabbed the crowd as a voice leapt from the 
sombre shadows of the corner. 

‘That’s the style, me old brown son. Don’t try to come it 
with me — what?’ and ceased in a spasmodic flutter of wicked 
white wings. 

That night, as the cook was ascending the companion, he 
was caught by a huge sea, which swept across the boat from 
nowhere and dashed him, head-on, below. Fora week he was 
sick with a broken head, and throughout that week the bird 
would thrust its beak to the berth where he lay, and chortle 
to him: 

‘Yep, me old brown son. Wring his bleeding neck — what? 
Waltz me around again, Willie, round and round and 
round)’ . 

That is the seamen’s story and, as the air of Limehouse is 
thick with seamen’s stories, it is not always good to believe 
them. But it is a widely known fact that on the last voyage 
the Captain did have a devil with him, the foulest ofall devils 
that possess mortal men, not the devil of slaughter, but the 
devil of cruelty. They were from Swatow to London, and it 
was noted that he was drinking heavily ashore, and he 
continued the game throughout the voyage. He came aboard 
from Swatow, drunk, bringing with him a Chinese boy called 
Sung Dee, also drunk. The greaser, being a big man, kicked 
him below, otherwise the boat in his charge would have gone 
there, and so he sat or sprawled in his cabin, with a 
rum-bottle before him and, on the corner of his chair, the 
white parrot, which conversed with him and sometimes 
fluttered on deck to sheut orders in the frightful voice of his 
master and chuckle to see them momentarily obeyed. 

‘Yes,’ repeated old man Snorter, sententiously, ‘l’d runa 
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hundred miles ’fore I'd try to monkey with the old man or 
his bloody bird. There’s something about that bird ... I said 
so before. I eard a story once about a bird. Out in T’ai-ping 
I ’eard it. It’ll make yeh sick if I tell it....’ 

Now while the Captain remained drunk in his cabin, he 
kept with him for company the miserable, half-starved 
Chinese boy whom he had brought aboard. And it would 
make others sick if the full dark tale were told here of what 
the master of the Peacock did to that boy. You may read of 
monstrosities in police reports of cruelty cases, you may read 
old records of the Middle Ages, but the bestialities of Captain 
Chudder could not be told in words. 

His orgy of drink and delicious torture lasted till they were 
berthed in the Thames, and the details remain sharp and 
clear in the memories of those who witnessed it. At all the 
ceremonial horrors which were wrought in that wretched 
cabin, the parrot was present. It jabbered to the old man, the 
old man jabbered back, and gave it an occasional sip of rum 
from his glass, and the parrot would mimic the boy’s 
entreaties, and wag a grave claw at him as he writhed under 
the ritual of punishment, and when that day’s ceremony was 
finished it would flutter from bow to stern of the boat, its 
cadaverous figure stinging the shadows with shapes of fear 
for all aboard, perching here, perching there, simpering and 
whining in tune with Sung Dee’s placid moaning. 

Placid; yes, outwardly. But the old man’s wickedness had 
lighted a flame beneath that yellow skin which nothing could 
quench, nothing but the floods of vengeance. Had the old 
man been a little more cute and a little less drunk, he might 
have remembered that a Chinaman does not forget. He 
would have read danger in the face that was so submissive 
under his devilries. Perhaps he did see it, but, because of the 
rum that was in him, felt himself secure from the hate of any 
outcast Chinese; knew that his victim would never once get 
the chance to repay him, Captain Chudder, master of the 
Peacock, and one of the very smartest. Sung Dee was alone 
and weaponless, and dare not come aft without orders. He 
was master of the boat, he had a crew to help him, and knives! 
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and guns, and he had his faithful white bird to warn him. 
Too, as soon as they docked at Limehouse, he would sling 
him off or arrange quick transfer to an outward boat, since 
he had no further use for him. 

But it happened that he made no attempt to transfer. He 
had forgotten that idea. He just sat below, finished his last 
two botties, paid off his men, and then, after a sleep, went 
ashore to report. Having done that, he forgot all trivial 
affairs, such as business, and set himself seriously to search 
for amusement. He climbed St George’s, planning a real 
good beoze-up, and the prospect that spread itself before his 
mind was so compeiling that he did not notice a lurking 
yellow phantom that hung on his shadow. He visited the 
Baltic on the chance of finding an old pal or so, and, meeting 
none, he called at a shipping office in Fenchurch Street, 
where he picked up an acquaintance, and they two returned 
eastward to Poplar, and the phantom feet sup-supped after 
them. Through the maze and glamour of the London streets 
and traffic the shadow slid; it dodged and danced about the 
Captain’s little cottage in Gill Street, and when he, and 
others, came out and strolled to a bar, and, later, to a 
music-hall, it flitted, moth-like, around them. 

Surely since there is no step in the world that has just the 
obvious stealth of the Chinaman’s, he must have heard those 
whispering feet? Surely his path was darkened by. that 
shadow? But no. After the music-hall he drifted to a 
water-side wine-shop and then, with a bunch of the others, 
went wandering. 

It was late. Eleven notes straggled across the waters from 
many grey towers. Sirens were screeching their derisive song, 
and names of various Scotch whiskies spelt themselves in 
letters of yellow flame along the night. Far in the darkness 
a voice was giving the chanty: 


‘What shall we do with a drunken sailor?’ 


The Captain braced himself up and promised himself a real 
glittering night of good-fellowship, and from gin-warmed bar 
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to gin-warmed bar he roved, meeting the lurid girls of the 
places and taking one of them upstairs. At the last bar his 
friends, too, went upstairs with their ladies, and, it being 
then one o’clock in the morning, he brought a pleasant 
evening to a close at a certain house in Poplar High Street, 
where he took an hour’s amusement by flinging half-crowns 
over the fan-tan table. 

But always the yellow moth was near, and when, at 
halfpast two, he came, with uncertain steps, into the sad 
street, now darkened and loud only with the drunken, who 
found unfamiliar turnings in familiar streets, and old 
landmarks many yards away from their rightful places, the 
moth buzzed closer and closer. 

The Captain talked as he went. He talked of the night he 
had had, and the girls his hands had touched. His hard face 
was cracked to a meaningless smile, and he spat words at 
obstructive lamp posts and kerbstones, and swears dropped 
like toads from his lips. But at last he found his haven in Gill 
Street, and his hefty brother, with whom he lived when 
ashore, shoved him upstairs to his bedroom. He fell across 
the bed, and the sleep of the swinish held him fast. 


The grey towers were tolling three o’clock, and the thick 
darkness of the water-side covered the night like a blanket. 
The lamps were pale and few. The waters sucked miserably 
at the staples of the wharves. One heard the measured beat 
of a constable’s boot, sometimes the rattle of chains and 
blocks, mournful hooters, shudders of noise as engines 
butted lines of trucks at the shunting station. 

Captain Chudder slept, breathing stertorously, mouth 
open, limbs heavy and nerveless. His room was deeply dark, 
and so little light shone on the back reaches of the Gill Street 
cottages that the soft raising of the window made no visible 
aperture. Into this blank space something rose from below, 
and soon it took the shape of a flat, yellow face which hung 
motionless, peering into the room. Then a yellow hand came 
through, the aperture was widened, and swiftly and silently 
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a lithe, yellow body hauled itself up and slipped over the 
sill. 

It glided, with outstretched hand, from the window and, 
the moment it touched the bed, its feeling fingers went here 
and there, and it stood still, gazing upon the sleep of 
drunkenness. Calmly and methodically a yellow hand 
moved to its waist and withdrew a kreese. The same hand 
raised the kreese and held it poised. It was long, keen, and 
beautifully curved, but not a ray of light was in the room to 
fall upon it, and the yellow hand had to feel its bright blade 
to find whether the curve ran from or towards it. 

Then, with terrific force and speed, it came down, one — 
two — three. The last breath rushed from the open lips. 
Captain Chudder was out. 

The strong yellow hand withdrew the kreese for the last 
time, wiped it on the coverlet of the bed, and replaced it in 
its home. The figure turned, like a wraith, for the window, 
turned for the window and found, in a moment of panic, that 
it knew not which way to turn. It hesitated for a moment. 
It thought it heard a sound at the bed. It touched the coverlet 
and the boots of the Captain; all was still. Stretching a hand 
to the wall, Sung Dee began to creep and to feel his way 
along. Dark as the room was, he had found his way in, 
without matches or illuminant. Why could he not find his 
way out? Why was he afraid of something? 

Blank wall was all he found at first. Then his hand touched 
what seemed to be a picture frame. It swung and clicked and 
the noise seemed to echo through the still house. He moved 
farther, and a sharp rattle told him that he had struck the 
loose handle of the door. But that was of little help. He could 
not use the door, he knew not what perils lay behind it. It 
was the window he wanted — the window. 

Again he heard that sound from the béd. He stepped 
boldly and judged that he was standing in the middle of the 
room. Momentuarily a sharp shock surged over him. He 
praved for matches, and something in his throat was almost 
crying, “The window! The window!’ He seemed like an island 
in a sea of darkness, one man surrounded by legions of 


immortal intangible enemies. His cold Chinese heart went 
hot with fear. 

The middle of the recor he judged, and took another step 
forward, a step which landed his chin sharply against the 
jutting edge of the mantelshelf over the fireplace. He jumped 
like a cat and his limbs shook, for now he had lost the door 
and the bed, as well as the window, and had made terrible 
noises which might bring disaster. All sense of direction was 
gone. He knew not whether to go forward or backward, to 
right or left. He heard the tinkle of the shunting trains, and 
he heard a rich voice crying something in his own tongue. 
But he was lapped around by darkiiess and terror, and a 
cruel fancy came to him that he was imprisoned here for ever 
and for ever, and that he would never escape from this 
enveloping, suffocating room. He began to think that — 

And then a hot iron of agony rushed down his back as, 
sharp and clear at his elbow, came the Captain’s voice: 

‘Get forrard, you damn lousy Chink — get forrard. Lively 
there! Get out of my room!’ 

He sprang madly aside from the voice that had been the 
terror of his life for so many weeks, and collided with the 
door; realized that he had made further fearful noises; 
dashed away from it and crashed into the bed; fell across it 
and across the warm, wet body that lay there. Every nerve 
in every limb of him was seared with horror at the contact, 
and he leapt off, kicking, biting, writhing. He leapt off, and 
fell against a table, which tottered, and at last fell with a 
stupendous crash into the fender. 

‘Lively, you damn Chink!’ said the Captain. ‘Lively, I tell 
yeh. Dance, d’yeh hear? I'll have yeh for this. Pil learn vou 
something. I'll give you something with a sharp knife and a 
bit of hot iron, my cocky. I'l! make yer yellow skin crackle, 
yeh damn lousy chopstick. 1’ll have yeh in a minute. And 
when I get yeh, orf with yeh clothes. Ill cut yeh to pieces | 
will.’ 

Sung Dee shrieked. He ran round and round, beating the 
wall with his hands, laughing, crying, jumping, while all 
manner of shapes arose in his path, lit by the grey light of 
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fear. He realized that it was all up now. He cared not how 
much noise he made. He hadn’t killed the old man; only 
wounded him. And now all he desired was to find the door 
and any human creatures who might save him from the 
Captain. He met the bed again, suddenly, and the tormentor 
who lay there. He met the upturned table and fell upon it, 
and he met the fireplace and the blank wall; but never, never 
the window or the door. They had vanished. There was no 
way out. He was caught in that dark room, and the Captain 
would do as he liked with him. ... He heard footsteps in the 
passage and sounds of menace and alarm below. But to him 
they were friendly sounds, and he screamed loudly towards 
them. 

He cried to the Captain, in his pidgin, for mercy. 

‘Oh, Captain — no burn me to-day, Captain. Sung Dee be 
heap good sailor, heap good servant, all same slave. Sung 
Dee heap plenty solly hurt Captain. Sung Dee be good boy. 
No do feller bad lings no feller more. O Captain. Let Sung 
Dee go lis time. Let Sung Dee go. O Captain!’ 

But ‘Oh, my Gawd!’ answered the Captain. ‘Bless your 
yellow heart. Wait till I get you trussed up. Wait till I get 
you below. I’ll learn yeh.’ 

And now those below came upstairs, and they listened in 
the passage, and for the space ofa minute they were hesitant. 
For they heard all manner of terrible noises, and by the 
noises there might have been half a dozen fellows in the 
Captain’s room. But very soon the screaming and the 
pattering feet were still, and they heard nothing but low 
moans; and at last the bravest of them, the Captain’s 
brother, swung the door open and flashed a large lantern. 

And those who were with him fell back in dumb horror, 
while the brother cried harshly: ‘Oh! ... my ... God! For 
the lantern shone on a Chinaman seated on the edge of the 
bed. Across his knees lay the dead body of the Captain, and 
the Chinaman was fondling his damp, dead face, talking 
baby talk to him, dancing him on his knee, and now and then 
making idiot moans. But what sent the crowd back in horror 
was that a great death-white Thing was flapping about the 
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There was the smell of blood that night. A breeze had sprung 
up from the West, coming across the Utah border into 
Colorado. It brought with it the scent of pine, the aroma of 
fresh wood, the subtlest hint of melting snow. That should 
have been all. It was not. The smell of blood was there, as 
real as your own hand. It permeated the shadows. 

‘Maybe I should turn in, get some sleep,’ said Jethro. 

‘Can you?’ asked Great-Uncle Luke. ‘Do you think you 
will?’ 

Jethro considered that for a while. ‘No, perhaps not.’ 

He sat up restlessly in his chair, gazed out into the 
darkness beyond the porch. The world had become flat, two- 
dimensional. Silhouettes surrounded him like headstones in 
a graveyard. To his left were the thirty-odd cabins which 
made up this tiny northern Colorado town — an isolated 


town with no shops or telephones or police, just a general 


store which doubled as a post office. To his right was Luke’s 
lumber mill, where he was working through his college 
vacation. Beyond that lay the vast, impenetrable tangle of 
the forest. And towering over it all, purple-black and godlike, 
was the mountain. It suffused the corners of his view, a 
bulking monolith. Even as a child, it had always filled him 
with awe. A little fear, too, he realized. Fear ofan avalanche, 
of being crushed beneath a thousand tons of stone. Fear of 
the timber wolves which dwelt in the high regions. Fear, 
most of all, of the treacherous, winding road which 
clambered along the mountainside, and of the terrible things 
which happened there. © 

The road had been built long before his time. It started 
at the main highway, ten miles away, forging through the 
dense forest to the great stone spire. There it rose, snaking 
up the side of the rock until it turned and disappeared high 
up around the mountain. From there, Jethro thought it 
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wound back down until it joined the road to Glenwood 
Springs. It had been so long since anyone had used it that 
he was not sure. 

‘Something bad is going to happen tonight, isn’t it?’ he 
asked. 

Great-Uncle Luke removed his home-rolled cigarette from 
a wrinkle that could just be called his mouth. As he leant 
forwards to stub it on the porch boards, his grey wispy hair 
fell across his forehead. He let it lie there. 

‘You tell me,’ he said. 

‘I know it. I can feel it. Something really bad. Some- 
thing...’ Jethro faltered. The statement became a question. 
‘,.. to do with the road?’ 

Luke said nothing. He was busy rolling another cigarette. 
Jethro noticed, though, that the old man’s nimble fingers had 
become unsure. That answered his question well enough. 

Something moved high above them. 

‘My God, look up there! I was right!’ 

Out of the trees at the foot of the mountain, a pair of 
headlamps had appeared. Rectangular headlamps, those of 
a sports car. They began to traverse the mountainface like 
twin fireflies, moving quickly. Too quickly. 

‘Idiot! What’s he doing up there this time of night? Don’t 
he know anything?’ 

Luke’s head came up slowly, grudgingly. The bright, 
distant headlamps were reflected in his narrowed eyes. 


John Tarrell shifted gear from fourth right down to second, 
coming round the next bend. The MG protested, slowed a 
little. There was a thump from the trunk as the suitcases slid 
across. The tail nearly swung out. Tarrell brought the car 
swiftly under control, cursed, and dropped his speed to 
twenty miles per hour. Ahead of him, his headlamps were 
barely making an impression on the darkness. Fifteen yards’ 
of slender, rugged road was all that he could see — that and 
the unyielding rock wall to his right. The bends came up on 
him with terrifying suddenness. Worst of all, he could not 
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make out where asphalt gave way to thin air, only guess. His 
imagination ran riot. 

Lousy hicks, they could’ve at least put up a barrier. 

It was some start to a holiday. He had come down from 
Rawlins, Wyoming, heading for Pike’s Peak and his hotel. 
Now he realized that he should have started out earlier. Dusk 
had fallen soon after he crossed the state line, and night was 
fast on its heels. Somewhere, several miles back, he had taken 
the wrong fork. It was an easy enough mistake to make. Not 
so easy, though, was getting off the road he’d gone down. It 
wound tortuously through the forest for some way, getting 
rougher and narrower all the while, then came up on to this 
infernal mountain. By the time he realized his error it was 
too late to turn around, too far to back up, too dangerous. 
He had decided to go on, see where the road led. And now 
he was regretting it. 

Cautiously, he shifted back up to third. The speedometer 
needle began to creep. Tarrell knew he should slow down. 
Better to arrive late than not at all. He found it hard, though, 
to fetter his impatience. 

Besides, he wanted more than anything to get off the 
mountain. What if another car...? 

As if his very thought had summoned them, twin 
headlamps appeared on the road far ahead. They were 
coming towards him. 


‘There’s Old Harry,’ said Luke. ‘Right on time as usual.’ 

Jethro sprang up from his seat, began to move forwards, 
then stopped. He stood at the edge of the porch, his entire 
body trembling. To Luke, he looked like a puppet with its 
strings snared, all ready but incapable of motion. 

‘Can’t we do anything?’ Jethro shouted. 

‘Nothing except sit back and watch.’ 

‘That’s callous, Uncle.’ 

Luke seemed unperturbed. “That’s fact. Anyone who goes 
up that mountain at night can’t expect help from no one but 
himself. Old Harry’s killed fourteen motorists in the 
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thirty-five years he’s been up there. Nothing you or I do will 
stop him.’ 

He could not seem to look directly at the mountain. His 
gaze kept flickering away. Above, the headlamps were 
closing fast. Luke’s face lost some of its calmness, the lines 
and wrinkles deepening with sorrow. 

‘Course,’ he went on, ‘I pity that poor guy up there. All 
on his own. Mountain on one side and a four-hundred-foot 
drop on the other. And Old Harry coming at him with that 
big ol’ dynamite truck.’ 

‘Why does he keep doing it, though?’ Jethro asked. ‘Why 
keep on killing folks he doesn’t even know?” 

Luke shook his head. ‘He always was like that. Mean. 
Unforgiving. He got hurt in a stupid, pointless way and I 
guess he doesn’t see why he should be alone.’ 


‘Oh, my God!’ was all Tarrell could say. The words came 
out as little more than a gasp. 

Ahead, the opposing headlamps vanished behind an 
outjutting rock, then reappeared, much closer. They were 
huge; truck lamps, he realized with a sickening shock. Huge 
and luminous and menacing. They grew in his vision, 
bearing down on him like Nemesis. The darkness might have 
been playing tricks on his eyes, but it seemed that they were 
moving even faster than he. And he was doing — he could 
barely shift his gaze to the speedometer — thirty! 

Tarrell began to panic. Immediately, he heard an 
anguished squeal as his rear outside wheel left the asphalt 
and clung to the narrow strip of gravel by the drop. He 
swerved the car back in, too hard, and nearly hit the 
mountain. 

Calm down. You’re not dead. Yet. 

He made sure that the car was steady, then began gently 
to brake, taking care not to lock the wheels. At the same time, 
he put his right hand firmly on the horn. It blared out in one 
steady, continuous note, rending the serenity which existed 
outside Tarrell’s skull. He kept at it for what seemed like 
ages. His hand came free only when he realised that, surely, 
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the truck driver could see him well enough. The other vehicle 
showed no sign of stopping. It was as if the driver were blind. 
Or crazy. 

Sweat was seeping into Tarrell’s eyes. His hand had 
become slippery on the wheel. There was a fire in him no 
amount of dousing would cool, and at the heart of that fire 
a terrible rage. 

‘You maniac!’ he screamed at the oncoming lights. 
‘Stop? 

His voice was trapped within the confines of his own 
Car. : ; 1 

He was close enough to see the truck now. At first it was 
only a large grey shape looming out of the night. Then he 
could make it out in more detail. He sucked in a sharp 
breath. The truck was caked with mud and rust. Patches of 
moss grew on its sides. It was badly dented in several places, 
the front fender crumpled like baking foil. Just underneath 
the headlamps was a licence plate, local but incredibly 

_ ancient. The tyres were whirling quilts of bald rubber and 
patches. He had never seen anything like that on any road. 

The truck was almost upon him. Tarrell looked up at the 
driver in the darkened cab, and screamed. 


‘It was the autumn of ’34,” Luke was saying. 

In the town, a light had come on in every house. The sports 
car horn had shattered the inhabitants’ slumber. Pale, tired 
faces crowded each window. No one moved to help, though. 
They stayed safe inside their homes, waiting for the sports 
car driver to lose his nerve, plunge his vehicle right off the 
edge to be lost amongst the cover of the pine trees far below. 
As if they were spectators at some gruesome sport. 

‘Not a bad little year. Kind of peaceful round these parts. 
Nobody knew how soon the war would come, how many 
people would get killed. We were all getting along, minding 
our own business. Plenty of jobs about, too. A quarrying 
company had set up nearby. They were blasting on the far 

side of the mountain, and they hired men from this town. 
Pete Dane, him who owns the general store now. Jerry 
' 


; 
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Driscoll, little guy, got killed in the Pacific. And Harry 
They’d go up the mountain every day, on that same road 
It was new then, kind ofa novelty. Everybody used it in thos: 
days. It had smooth, neat asphalt and a real iron crash 
barrier, though that’s rusted away now. Like I said, the: 
were peaceful times. Strange that such horror could be bon 
out of such peace.’ 

He grimaced round the fresh, unlit cigarette in his mouth 
It was badly rolled. The paper was coming loose, the tobacer 
dropping out. He did not notice. 

‘That evening, everyone was packed up and ready to g 
home. All except Harry. They’d put him in charge of th 
explosives, and he loved it. He was a big, lumbering man lik: 
an ox, maybe a little touched. People didn’t like him much 
That’s why they gave him that job. He didn’t care — th: 
danger never bothered him. He’d get powder all over hi 
clothes, throw sticks of dynamite about like they were cand: 
bars. And he was still fiddling around when it was time ts 
go. The others left him to it. 

‘After a while it got dark, and Harry started back in the 
dynamite truck. He couldn’t leave it there for fear it woule 
get stolen. But he went slowly, carefully. What he didn’ 
know. was that back in the town some kid —he wa 
twenty-six, actually, but he acted like a kid — had got juicee 
to the eyeballs on moonshine and decided to take a night time 
drive up that road in his car. He came roaring up a 
thirty-five, and Harry didn’t see him till it was too late. 

‘God knows how they didn’t both go off the edge. Harr 
was always a good driver, and the kid, I guess, was jus: 
drunk-lucky. The car slammed against the mountain wall 
stayed there. The truck came off badly, though. And Harr 
even worse.’ 


At first Tarrell could not believe what he saw. It had to be 
some trick of the light. The thing he had seen driving the 
truck was anything but human. It was emaciated beyond 
belief, its face a mere skull with skin stretched across. The 
skin itself was burnt and black in places, scarred in others» 
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The lips and eyelids were torn, rotten, the eyes sunken and 
glaring madly like hot coals in their pits. All hair was gone 
save for a few wild, yellowed tufts on the scalp and two 
straggling lengths of beard. One ear was missing. But worst 
of all was the insane, gloating smile composed of a crescent 
of broken and decaying teeth. The creature leaned forward 
right through the windscreen, which Tarrell realized was 
smashed, and grinned at him. Its broken, bony fingers 
tightened on the wheel. 

Tarrell broke away with alarm. He knew, now, that the 
creature intended to force him out into the abyss. And he also 
knew that he would not let it. 

He glanced ahead, saw his chance. The road had widened 
very slightly and the thing driving the truck, in its eagerness 
to kill, had come out too far. There was a gap, not much, but 
maybe just enough to squeeze the MG through. At the last 
moment, he wrenched the car away from the drop. 

The screech of metal against metal filled his ears. 


‘The truck skidded round,’ Luke continued. ‘It slammed 
head first into the rock. Harry, of course, went right through 
the windscreen. His face was caved in, cut to pieces, and 
some say he lost his left ear. He went half way through, then 
the glass caught on his belt, slashed his belly, and he slumped 
back moaning. Lay there for quite a time, half unconscious. 
Finally he straightened up enough to realize the truck might 
explode. It was a blessing it hadn’t already — or maybe not, 
thinking about it. 

‘By now he was on fire. Remember all that powder on his 
clothes? His shirt was burning right down the front as he 
scrabbled out of that cab. His chest got scorched, and his 
face, everything. That would have finished most men, but 
Harry was stronger than most. He ripped the shirt off and 
began staggering towards the other car. The kid was still 
there, dazed and only just sobering up, and he was going to 
kill him. It was then that he saw himself reflected in the kid’s 
windscreen.’ 
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Luke’s face puckered up with the anguish of the mem- 
ory. 
‘Poor feller. What it must have been like, seeing himself 
turned into something barely human. He stared a while, and 
then it sank through what had happened. His fingers clawed 
at his ruined face, like he was making sure. The last thing 
the kid saw, Harry was back in the truck, turning it around 
and heading back into the mountain. He was howling all the 
way like a wolf caught in a trap. He’s never been down since. 
There’s berries and nuts for him to eat up there, small 
animals to catch. And the truck was well supplied: tool kit, 
hand-crank generator, spare battery, three jerrycans of extra 
fuel. So Harry stays hidden up there and only comes out on 
those nights when someone’s fool enough to use the road. 
Forces them off the road, and they go right down into the 
forest, underneath the trees where no one will ever see or find 
them. Come the end of October, the heavy snows come and 
the cars are lost for good.’ 

He shuddered, gestured to the forest. 

‘Fourteen cars somewhere out there, mouldering to dust. 
And in them, almost like they were in coffins, fourteen 
drivers who faced Harry and lost. Like 1 said, he never was 
the forgiving kind. 

‘The folks down here have never had the guts to hunt him 
down. Old Harry’s got enough explosives up there to bring 
the entire mountain down around our heads, and folks would 
rather let him kill off strangers than disturb him. Oh, once 
in a while the County Sheriff, Henry Dobbs, comes snooping 
round looking for missing persons. We lie, say we’ve never 
seen them. Then Henry’l!! go up, have a look for himself. He 
finds nothing, of course. Just an empty road that no one uses 
any more, and that’s the end of it. Folks go missing in this 
state all the time. lt’s no big deal. We could change that, I 
suppose, but we’re all too scared.’ 

His gaze had fallen frem the scene above. He looked up 
just in time to see the headlamps converge. Nunaber fifteen. 
He covered his face with his hands. 
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And then Jethro shouted, ‘My God, the sports car’s 
through!’ 


Above the noise and the wrenching, above the fear of being 
crushed alive, two things in particular shocked Tarrell as he 
passed the truck. The first was the faded DANGER! 
EXPLOSIVES! painted on its side. The second was the 
overpowering acrid smell. He placed it in an instant. If the 
dynamite inside was as old as the truck, then it was sweating 
nitroglycerine by the bucketful. He was amazed it had not 
blown up long ago. As if, it seemed, only the driver’s 
willpower was holding the truck together. 

As soon as he was through, Tarrell surveyed the damage 
to the MG. The left side had been scored and dented but not 
badly damaged. The right, the side which had pressed 
against the mountainface, was wrecked. He felt glad he was 
carrying no passengers. All the glass of that side had been 
smashed, the bodywork crushed inwards. All told he had 
been lucky. Much too lucky. 

He glanced in the rearview mirror. The truck was still 
there, heading down the mountain road away from him. 
Tarrell had hoped it might have been forced off the ledge 
itself, but somehow it had managed to get by. As he watched, 
its brake lights winked on. The truck slowed to a halt. Then 
it began to reverse up the gradient, fast. Tarrell moaned 
softly as he saw the driver lean out of the side window to stare 
at him. 

The MG was slowing down, by now on a steep uphill 
slope. Tarrell put pressure on the gas. All he got in reply was 
a loud clanking noise from under the bonnet. Something in 
the engine had given. He shifted down to first and continued 
the tortured ascent, praying that the car would not fail him 
now. 

The truck’s rear lights were not working; either they were 
broken or had failed some years ago. Trying to concentrate 


on the road anead, Tarrell did not see that it was upon him 


till it hit. A shudder ran right through the car. Tarrell was 
thrown against the steering wheel, then back again. His neck 
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whiplashed. A multi-coloured skyrocket flared up from the 
region of his collarbone and erupted in his head. He pumped 
on the accelerator, but the clanking from the engine only 
grew worse. 

Tt was then that he noticed the town below. So tiny was 
it, so engulfed by the forest, that he had not seen it in all the 
excitement. It was ablaze with light. They were watching 
him. And not one of them had come up to help. He soundec 
the horn three times in a desperate distress call. 

The truck hit again. This time, the car slid forward severa: 
feet. Once more, he knew, and he would be off. He soundec 
the horn again. 

Help me... 

A dark chasm ahead of him caught his attention. No more 
than a few yards further on, the road disappeared intc 
nothingness. It took Tarreli almost too long to realize he hac 
come to a hairpin bend, practically driven himself off. He 
hauled on the wheel savagely and got the car round. A feeling 
of victory welled up inside him. The truck would not be able 
to follow him here, not backwards. He caught one glimpse 
of it trying to crawl round. Then it vanished. 


‘Where’s it gone?’ asked Jethro. ‘Has it fallen?’ 

Luke looked puzzled for a moment, then shook his head 
‘The mule trail,’ he said. 

‘What?’ 

‘Old Harry always was cunning. There’s an old pionee* 
trail up there. It’s a short cut, runs most of the way back up 
the mountain. Men built it a long time before the road, cu’ 
it out of the bare rock with no more than a few picks anc 
shovels. It’s just wide enough to let the truck through. Ole 
Harry’ll have to go slow, reversing all the way, but, even so 
he’ll head off the sports car further up the mountain. All hi 
needs to do is back out into the road and he’ll be facing hin’ 
again.’ 

He had spoken a death sentence. 

The two men stared at each other across the porch, Luke 
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solemn and resigned, Jethro quivering between rage and 
despair. At last, rage won. 

‘It isn’t fair!’ he shouted. ‘Old Harry should never have 
been the one to get hurt. It should have been that kid. He 
should have died.’ 

Luke almost wanted to laugh at his great-nephew. What 
was the point of raking up an injustice thirty-five years old? 
‘It’s hard to kill a fool,’ he said. “That kid came to hardly any 
harm at all. Lived to a ripe old age, wiser, maybe, but not 
crippled. All he did was crack his head on the dashboard. 
Got a little scar, like T-saaped, just below the hairline.’ 
‘I'd like to kill him,’ Jethro said. 

‘Sure,’ said Luke. ‘And I’m sure sometimes he’d like to kill 
himself.’ 


The radiator was steaming by now, the car about ready to 
pack up. Tarrell did not care. He would buy himself a new 
car when he got home, now that he was able to go home. The 
hotel was still holding his reservation. He would drive there 
tomorrow, in the daylight, and have the best holiday of his 
life. In the bar, perhaps, celebrating. He felt ina champagne 
mood, 

He had won, and without any help from the faint hearts 
in the town. 

Reaching out one hand, he patted the MG’s dashboard 
lovingly. Who would have thought that a light sports car 
could beat a heavy truck. He would, he thought indulgently, 
keep it in his garage for sentimental value. 

The engine started to lose any power it had left. Come on, 
_ baby. If you can get a truck over the side then you can finish 
this road. 

Then why, if the truck fell, the thought came, didn’t I hear 
the explosion? 

The car gave one final splutter and stopped. High above 
him oni the road, a huge grey shape detached itself from the 
darkness. Tarrell’s mouth went dry, his features rigid. The 
great round headlamps came out, dazzling him, filling his 
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mind as they roared towards him. Tarrell was frozen in their 
glare. ie 

He did not scream this time, never would again. Oblivion 
wrapped him in its grasp and claimed him. 


The entire town came rushing out of doors as the truck 
exploded. They stocd in the grass before the forest, mouths 
agape, faces alight with the pure white glow from the 
mountainside. It was like the Fourth of July. 

The truck erupted three times, each blast louder and more 
violent than the last. Scorched debris was flung to the far 
corners of the wind. Vast gouts of flame leapt up to challenge 
the night sky and emblazon it with red. Some reached their 
zenith only to plunge down and light the tree tops far below. 
The small MG was invisible, enveloped in the blaze. Finally, 
the road itself broke up and collapsed. A number of people 
began to cheer. 

‘Listen to them,’ Jethro snarled. ‘A man was just killed up 
there.’ 

‘The fifteenth and the last,’ Luke sighed. ‘A very brave 
man. Funny how it’s always the good ones who get hurt, 
never the cowards and the foois.” He suddenly looked like he 
was going to cry. ‘Well, great-nephew, it’s all over now. Old 
Harry can rest in peace at last.’ 

He ran his hands through his hair. Ever so briefly, his 
fingertips alighted on a tiny T-shaped scar just below the 
hairline. His eyes closed tightly shut, pressing out tears 

‘Thank Ged I don’t have tc watch that any more.’ 

Jethro was not listening to him. He had walked right off 
the porch and was staring at the mountain, watching 
something which had moved off from the inferno. 

Of to his left, a sickly hush had fallen over the crowd. For, 
hizh up on the mountain, a huge round pair of truck 
headlamps were moving along the road. 

Except there was no longer any road. 
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We had been sitting late upon the veranda of my bungalow 
at Kuala Lipis, which, from the top ofa low hill covered with 
coarse grass, overlooked the long, narrow reach formed by 
the combined waters of the Lipis and the Jélai. The moon 
had risen some hours earlier, and the river ran white between 
the black masses of forest, which seemed to shut it in on all 
sides, giving to it the appearance of an isolated tarn. The 
roughly cleared compound, with the tennis-ground which 
had never got beyond the stage of being dug over and 
weeded, and the rank growths beyond the bamboo fence, 
were flooded by the soft light, every tattered detail of their 
ugliness standing revealed as relentlessly as though it were 
noon. The night was very still, but the heavy, scented air was 
cool after the fierce heat of the day. 

1 had been holding forth to the handful ef men who had 
been dining with me on the subject of Malay superstitions, 
while they manfully stified their yawns. When a man has a 
working knowledge of anything which is not commonly 
known to his neighbours, he is apt to presuppose their 
interest in it when a chance to descant upon it occurs, and 
in these days it was only at long intervals that I had an 
cpportunity of feregathering with other white men. There- 
fore, | had made the most of it, and looking back, I fear that 

had occupied the rostrum during the greater part of that 
evening. I had told my audience of the pénanggal — the 
‘Uncone One’ — that horribie wraith of a woman who has 
died in childbirth, who comes to torment and prey upon 
small children in the guise of a ghastly face and bust, with 
a comet’s tail of blood-stained entrails flying in her wake; of 
the méti-inekx, the weird little white animal which makes 
beast noises reund the graves of children, and is supposed 
to have absorbed their souls; and of the pdlong, or familiar 
spirits, which men bind to their service by raising them up 
from the corpses of babies that have been stillborn, the tips 


—" 
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of whose tongues they bite off and swallow after the infant 
has been brought to life by magic agencies, It was at this 
point that young Middleton began to pluck up his ears; and 
J, finding that one of my hearers was at last showing signs 
of being interested, launched out with renewed vigour, until 
my sorely tried companions, one by one, went off to bed, each 
to his own quarters. 

Middleton was staying with me at the time, and he and 
I sat for a while in silence, after the others had gone, looking 
at the moonlight on the river. Middleton was the first to 
speak. 

‘That was a curious myth you were telling about the 
pélong,’ he said. “There is an incident connected with it 
which I have never spoken of before, and have always sworn 
that I would keep to myself; but I have a good mind to tell 
you about it, because you are the only man | know who will 
not write me down a liar if I do.’ 

‘That’s all right. Fire away,’ J said. 

‘Well,’ said Middleton. ‘It was like this. You remember 
Juggins, of course? He was a naturalist, you know, dead nuts 
upon becoming an F.R.S. and all! that sort of thing, and he 
came to stay with me during the close season® last year. He 
was hunting for bugs and orchids and things, and spoke of 
himself as an anthropologist and a botanist and zoologist, 
and Heaven knows what besides; and he used to fill his 
bedroom with all sorts of creeping, crawling things, kept in 
very indifferent custody, and my veranda with all kinds of 
trash and rotting green trade that he brought in from the 
jungle. He stopped with me for about ten days, and when he 
heard that duty was taking me upriver into the Sakai 
country, he asked me to let him come, too. I was rather 
bored, for the tribesmen are mighty shy of strangers and were 
only just getting used to me; but he was awtully keen, and 


*‘Close season’, Ie. from the beginning of November to the end of 
February, during which time the rivers on the castern seaboard of 
the Malay Peninsula used to be closed to traffic on account of the 
North-East Monsoon. 
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a decent beggar enough, in spite of his dirty ways, so I 
couldn’t very well say “No”. When we had poled upstream 
for about a week, and had got well up into the Sakai country, 
we had to leave our boats behind at the foot of the big rapids, 
and leg it for the rest of the time. It was very rough going, 
wading up and down streams when one wasn’t clambering 
up a hill-side or sliding down the opposite slope — you know 
the sort of thing ~ and the leeches were worse than I have 
ever seen them — thousands of them, swarming up your 
back, and fastening in clusters on to your neck, even when 
you had defeated those which made a frontal attack. I had 
not enough men with me todo more than hump the camp-kit 
and a few clothes, so we had to live on the country, which 
doesn’t yield rnuch up among the Sakai except yams and 
tapioca roots and a little Indian corn, and soft stuff of that 
sort. It was all new to Juggins, and gave him fits; but he stuck 
to it like a man. 

‘Well, one evening when the night was shutting down 
pretty fast and rain was beginning to fall, Juggins and I 
struck a fairly large Sakai camp in the middle of a clearing. 
As soon as we came out of the jungle, and began tight-roping 
along the felled timber, the Sakai sighted us and bolted for 
covert en masse. By the time we reached the huts it was 
pelting in earnest, and as my men were pretty well fagged 
out, I decided to spend the night in the camp, and not to 
make them put up temporary shelters for us. Sakai huts are 
uncleanly places at best, and any port has to do in a 
storm. 

‘We went into the largest of the hovels, and there we found 
a woman lying by the side of her dead child. She had 
apparently felt too sick to bolt with the rest of her tribe. The 
kid was as stiff'as Herod, and had not been born many hours, 
I should say. The mother seemed pretty bad and I went to 
her, thinking I might be able to do something for her; but 
she did not seem to see it, and bit and snarled at me like a 
wounded animal, clutching at the dead child the while, as 
though she feared I should take it from her. | therefore left 
her alone; and Juggins and I took up our quarters in a 
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smaller hut near by, which was fairly new and not so filthy 
dirty as most Sakai lairs. 

‘Presently, when the beggars who had run away found out 
that I was the intruder, they began to come back again. You 
know their way. First a couple of men came and peeped at 
us, and vanished as soon as they saw they were observed. 
Then they came a trifle nearer, bobbed up suddenly, and 
peeped at us again. I called to them in Sé-noi,* which always 
reassures them, and when they at last summoned up courage 
to approach, gave them each a handful of tobacco. Then they 
went back into the jungle and fetched the others, and very 
soon the place was crawling with Sakai of both sexes and all 
ages. 

‘We got a meal of sorts, and settled down for the night as 
best we could; but it wasn’t a restful business. Juggins swore 
with eloquence at the uneven flooring, made of very roughly 
trimmed boughs, which is an infernally uncomfortable thing 
to lie down upon, and makes one’s bones ache as though they 
were coming out at the joints, and the Sakai are abominably 
restless bedfellows as you know. I suppose one ought to 
realize that they have as yet only partially emerged from the 
animal, and that, like the beasts, they are still naturally 
nocturnal, Anyway, they never sleep for long at a stretch, 
though from time to time they snuggle down and snore 
among the piles of warm wood ashes round the central 
fireplace, and whenever you wake, you will always see half 
a dozen of them squatting near the blazing logs, half hidden 
by the smoke, and jabbering like monkeys. It is a marvel to 
me what they find to yarn about: food, or rather the patent 
impossibility of ever getting enangh to eat, and the stony- 
heartedness of Providence and of the neighbouring Malays 
must furnish the principal topics, I should fancy, with an 


*Sé&-noi — one of the two main branches into which the S&kai are 
divided. The other is called Témi-au by the S&noi. All the Sakai 
dialects are variants of the languages spoken by these two principal 
tribes, which, though they have many words in common, differ from 
one another almost as much as, say, Italian from Spanish. 
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occasional respectful mention of beasts of prey and forest 
demons. That night they were more than ordinarily restless. 
The dead baby was enough to make them uneasy, and 
besides, they had got wet while hiding in the jungle after our 
arrival, and that always sets the skin disease, with which all 
Sakai are smothered, itching like mad. Whenever I woke I 
could hear their nails going on their dirty hides; but I had 
had a hard day and was used to my hosts’ little ways, so I 
contrived to sleep fairly sound. Juggins told me next morning 
that he had had une nuit blanche, and he nearly caused 
another stampede among the Sakai by trying to get a 
specimen of the fungus or bacillus, or whatever it is, that 
occasions the skin disease. I do not know whether he 
succeeded. For my own part, I think it is probably due to 
chronic anaemia — the poor devils have never had more than 
a very occasional full meal for hundreds of generations. I 
have seen little brats, hardly able to stand, white with it, the 
skin peeling off in flakes, and I used to frighten Juggins out 
of his senses by telling him he had contracted it when his nose 
was flayed by the sun. 

‘Next morning I woke just in time to see the stillborn baby 
put into a hole in the ground. They fitted its body into a piece 
of bark, and stuck it in the grave they had dug for it at the 
edge of the clearing. They buried a flint and steel and a 
wood-knife and some food, and a few other things with it, 
though no living baby could have had any use for most of 
them, let alone a dead one. Then the old medicine man of 
the tribe recited the ritual over the grave. I took the trouble 
to translate it once. It goes something like this: 

““O Thou, who hast gone forth from among those who 
dwell upon the surface of the earth, and hast taken for thy 
dwelling-place the land which is beneath the earth, flint and 
steel have we given thee to kindle thy fire, raiment to clothe 
thy nakedness, food to fill thy belly, and a wood-knife to clear 
thy path. Go, then, and make unto thyself friends among ~ 
those who dwell beneath the earth, and come back no more 
to trouble or molest those who dwell upon the surface of the 
earth.” 
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‘It was short and to the point; and then they tramplec 
down the soil, while the mother, who had got upon her fee 
by now, whimpered about the place like a cat that had los 
its kittens. A mangy, half-starved dog came and smel 
hungrily about the grave, until it was sent howling away br 
kicks from every human animal that could reach it; and ; 
poor little brat, who chanced to set up a piping song a fev 
minutes later, was kicked and cuffed and knocked about by 
all who could conveniently get at him with foot, hand, o 
missile. Abstinence from song and dance for a period of nine 
days is the Sakai way of mourning the dead, and any breact 
of this is heid to give great offence to the spirit of the departec 
and to bring bad luck upon the tribe. It was considerec¢ 
necessary, therefore, to give the urchin who had done tha 
wrong a fairly bad time of it in order to propitiate the 
implacable dead baby. 

‘Next the Sakai set to work to pack all their householc 
goods — not a very laborious business; and in about half ar 
hour the last of the laden women, who was carrying so many 
cooking-pots and babies and rattan bags and carvec 
bamboo-boxes and things, that she looked like the outside o 
a gipsy’s cart at home, had filed out of the clearing anc 
disappeared in the forest. The Sakai always shift camp, like 
that, when a death occurs, because they think the ghost o 
the dead haunts the place where the body died. When ar 
epidemic breaks out among them they are so busy changing 
quarters, building new huts, and planting fresh catch crops 
that they have not time to procure proper food, and half those 
who are not used up by the disease die of semi-starvation 
They are a queer lot. 

‘Well, Juggins and I were left alone, but my men needed 
a rest, so I decided to trek no farther that day, and Juggins 
and I spent our time trying to get a shot at a séladang,* bu! 
though we came upon great ploughed-up runs, which the 


*Sél4dang. The gaur or wild buffalo. It is the same as the Indiar 
variety but in the Malay Peninsula attains to a greater size than ir 
any other part of Asia. 
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herds had made going down to water, we saw neither hoof 
nor horn, and returned at night to the deserted Sakai camp, 
two of my Malays fairly staggering under the piles of rubbish 
which Juggins called his botanical specimens. The men we 
had left behind had contrived to catch some fish, and with 
that and yams we got a pretty decent meal, and I was lying 
on my mat reading by the aid of a damar torch, and thinkine 
how lucky it was that the Sakai had cleared out, when 
suddenly old Juggins sat up, with his eyes fairly snapping at 
me through his gig-lamps in his excitement. 

‘““JT say,” he said. “J must have that baby. It would make 
a unique and invaluable ethnological specimen.” 

“Rot,” I said. “Go to sleep, old man. I want to read.” 

“No, but I’m serious,” said Juggins. “You do not realize 
the unprecedented character of the opportunity. The Sakai 
have gone away, so their susceptibilities would not be 
outraged. The potential gain to science is immense — simply 
immense. It would be criminal to neglect such a chance. I 
regard the thing in the light of a duty which I owe to human 
knowledge. I tell you straight, I mean to have that baby 
whether you like it or not, and that is flat.” 

‘Juggins was forever talking about human knowledge, as 
though he and it were partners in a business firm. 

““It is not only the Sakai one has to consider,” I said. “My 
Malays are sensitive about body snatching, too. One has to 
think about the effect upon them.” 

““T can’t help that,” said Juggins resolutely. ‘I am going 
out to dig it up now.” 

“He had already put his boots on, and was sorting out his 
botanical tools in search of a trowel. I saw that there was no 
holding him. 

‘“Juggins,” I said sharply. “Sit down. You are a lunatic, 
of course, but I was another when I allowed you to come up 
here with me, knowing as I did that you are the particular _ 
species of crank you are. However, I’ve done you as well as 
circumstances permitted, and as a mere matter of gratitude 
and decency, | think you might do what I wish.” 

““I am sorry,” said Juggins stiffly. “I am extremely sorry 
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not to be able to oblige you. My duty as a man of science, 
however, compels me to avail myself of this God-sent 
opportunity of enlarging our ethnological knowledge of a 
little-known people.” 

““T thought you did not believe in God,” I said sourly; for 
Juggins added a militant agnosticism to his other attractive 
qualities. ¥ 

‘““T believe in my duty to human knowledge,” he replied 
sententiously. “And if you will not help me to perform it, I 
must discharge it unaided.” 

‘He had found his trowel, and again rose to his feet. 

““Don’t be an ass, Juggins,” I said. “Listen to me. I have 
forgotten more about the people and the country here than 
you will ever learn. If you go and dig up that dead baby, and 
my Malays see you, there will be the devil to pay. They do 
not hold with exhumed corpses, and have no liking for or 
sympathy with people who go fooling about with such things. 
They have not yet been educated up to the pitch of interest 
in the secrets of science which has made of you a potential 
criminal, and if they could understand our talk, they would 
be convinced that you needed the kid’s body for some devilry 
or witchcraft business, and ten to one they would clear out 
and leave us in the lurch. Then who would carry your 
precious botanical specimens back to the boats for you, and 
just think how the loss of them would knock the bottom out 
of human knowledge for geod and all.” 

““The skeleton of the child is more valuable still,” replied 
Juggins. “It is well that you should understand that in this 
matter — which for me is a question of my duty — I am not 
to be moved from my purpose either by arguments or 
threats.” 

‘He was as obstinate as a mule, and I was pretty sick with 
him; but I saw that if I left him to himself he would do the 
thing so clumsily that my fellows would get wind of it, and 
if that happened I was afraid that they might desert us. The 
tracks in that Sakai country are abominably confusing, and 
quite apart from the fear of losing all our camp-kit, which we 
could not hump for ourselves, I was by no means certain that 


I could find my own way back to civilization unaided. 
Making a virtue of necessity, there, I decided that I would 
let Juggins have his beastly specimen, provided that he 
would consent to be guided entirely by me in all details 
connected with the exhumation. 

““You are a rotter of the first water,” I said frankly. “And 
if I ever get you back to my station, ll have nothing more 
to do with you as long as I live. All the same, I am to blame 
for having brought you up here, and I suppose I must see 
you through.” 

““You’re a brick,” said Juggins, quite unmoved by my 
insults. “Come on.” 

“Wait,” I replied repressively. “This thing cannot be 
done until my people are all asleep. Lie down on your mat 
and keep quiet. When it is safe, 1’ll give you the word.” 

‘Juggins groaned, and tried to persuade me to let him go 
at once; but I swore that nothing would induce me to move 
before midnight, and with that I rolled over on my side and 
lay reading and smoking, while Juggins fumed and fretted 
as he watched the slow hands of his watch creeping round 
the dial. 

‘I always take books with me into the jungle, and the more 
completely incongruous they are to my immediate surround- 
ings the more refreshing I find them. That evening, I 
remember, I happened to be re-reading Miss Florence 
Montgomery’s Misunderstood with the tears running down 
my nose; and by the time my Malays were all asleep, this 
incidental wallowing in sentimentality had made me more 
sick with Juggins and his disgusting project than ever. 

‘I never felt so like a criminal as J did that night, as Juggins 
and I gingerly picked our way out of the hut across the 
prostrate forms of my sleeping Malays; nor had I realized 
before what a difficult job it is to walk without noise on an 
- openwork flooring of uneven boughs. We got out of the place 

and down the crazy stair-ladder at last, without waking any 
of my fellows, and we then began to creep along the edge of 
the jungle that hedged the clearing about. Why did we think 
* necessary to creep? | don’t know. Partly we did not want 
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to be seen by the Malays, if any of them happened to wake; 
and besides that, the long wait and the uncanny sort of work. 
we were after had set our nerves going a bit, I expect. 

‘The night was as still as most nights are in real, pukka 
jungle. That is to say, that it was as full of noises — little, 
quiet, half-heard beast and tree noises — as an egg is full of 
meat; and every occasional louder sound made me jump 
almost out of my skin. There was not a breath astir in the 
clearing, but miles up above our heads the clouds were 
racing across the moon, which looked as though it were 
scudding through them in the opposite direction at @ 
tremendous rate, like a great white fire balloon. It was pitch 
dark along the edge of the clearing, for the jungle threw a 
heavy shadow; and Juggins kept knocking those great 
clumsy feet of his against the stumps, and swearing softy | 
under his breath. 

‘Just as we were getting near the child’s grave the dlowdd| 
obscuring the moon became a trifle thinner, and the slightly _ 
increased light showed me something that caused me tc 
clutch Juggins by the arm. | 

“Hold hard!” I whispered, squatting down instinctively 
in the shadow, and dragging him after me. “What’s that on 
the grave?” 

‘Juggins hauled out his six-shooter with a tug, and looking | 
at his face, I saw that he was as pale as death and more than 
a little shaky. He was pressing up against me, too, as he) 
squatted, a bit closer, I fancied, than he would have thought) 
necessary at any other time, and it seemed to me that he wag! 
trembling. I whispered to him, telling him not to shoot; and 
we sat there for nearly a minute, I should think, peering 
through the uncertain light, and trying to make out what the 
creature might be which was crouching above the grave and 
making a strange scratching noise. 

‘Then the moon came out suddenly into a patch of open 
sky, and we could see clearly at last, and what it revealed did 
not make me, for one, feel any better. The thing we had been) 
looking at was kneeling on the grave, facing us. It, or rather 
she, was an old, old Sakai hag. She was stark naked, and im 
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the brilliant light of the moon I could see her long, pendulous 
breasts swaying about like an ox’s dewlap, and the creases 
and wrinkles with which her withered hide was criss-crossed, 
and the discoloured patches of foul skin disease. Her hair 
hung about her face in great matted locks, falling forward as 
she bent above the grave, and her eyes glinted through the 
tangle like those of some unclean and shaggy animal. Her 
long fingers, which had nails like claws, were tearing at the 
dirt of the grave, and her body was drenched with sweat, so 
that it glistened in the moonlight. 

““It looks as though someone else wanted your precious 
baby for a specimen, Juggins,” I whispered; and a spirit of 
emulation set him floundering on to his feet, till I pulled him 
back. “Keep still, man,” I added. “Let us see what the old 
hag is up to. It isn’t the brat’s mother, is it?” 

““No,” panted Juggins. “This is a much older woman. 
Great God! What a ghoul it is!” 

‘Then we were silent again. Where we squatted we were 
hidden from the hag by a few tufts of rank Jalang grass, and 
the shadow of the jungle also covered us. Even if we had been 
in the open, however, I question whether the old woman 
would have seen us, she was so eagerly intent upon her work. 
For full five minutes, as near as I can guess, we squatted 
there watching her scrape and tear and scratch at the earth 
of the grave, with a sort of frenzy of energy; and all the while 
her lips kept going like a shivering man’s teeth, though no 
sound that I could hear came from them. 

‘At length she got down to the corpse, and I saw her lift 
the bark wrapper out of the grave, and draw the baby’s body 
from it. Then she sat back upon her heels, threw up her head, 
just like a dog, and bayed at the moon. She did this three 
times, and I do not know what there was about those 
long-drawn howls that jangled up one’s nerves, but each 
time the sound became more insistent and intolerable, and 
as I listened, my hair fairly lifted. Then, very carefully, she 
laid the child’s body down in a position that seemed to have 
some connection with the points of the compass, for she took 
a long time, and consulted the moon and the shadows 
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repeatedly before she was satisfied with the orientation of the 
thing’s head and feet. 

‘Then she got up, and began very slowly to dance round 
and round the grave. It was not a reassuring sight, out there 
in the awful loneliness of the night, miles away from every 
one and everything, to watch that abominable old beldam 
capering uncleanly in the moonlight, while those restless lips 
of hers called noiselessly upon all the devils in hell, with 
words that we cou!d not hear. Juggins pressed up against me 
harder than ever, and his hand on my arm gripped tighter 
and tighter. He was shaking like a leaf, and I do not fancy 
that I was much steadier. It dees not sound very terrible, as 
I tell it to you here in comparatively civilized surroundings; 
but at the time, the sight of that obscure figure dancing 
silently in the moonlight with its ungainly shadow scared me — 
badly. ~ - 
‘She capered like that for some minutes, setting to the dead 
baby as though she were inviting it to join her, and the intent 
purposefulness of her made me feel sick. If anybody had told 
me that morning that I was capable of being frightened out 
of my wits by an old woman, I should have laughed; but I 
saw nothing outlandish in the idea while that grotesque 
dancing lasted. 

‘Her movements, which had been very slow at first, 
became gradually faster and faster, till every atom of her was 
in violent motion, and her body and limbs were swaying this 
way and that, like the boughs of a tree in a tornado. Then, 
all of a sudden, she collapsed to the ground, with her back 
toward us, and seized the baby’s body. She seemed to nurse 
it, a3 a mother might nurse her child, and as she swayed from 
side to side, I could see first the curve of the creature’s head, 
resting on her thia left arm, and then its feet near the crook 
of her right elbow. Ard now she was crooning to it in a 
cracked falsetto chant that might have been a lullaby or 
perhaps some incantation. 

‘She rocked the child at first, but very rapidly the pace 
quickened, until her body was swaying to and fro from the 
hips, and from side to side, at such a rate that, to me, she 
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looked as though she was falling all ways at once. And 
simultaneously her shrill chanting became faster and faster, 
and every instant more nerve-sawing. 

‘Next she suddenly changed the motion. She gripped the 
thing she was nursing by its arms, and began to dance it up 
and down, still moving with incredible agility, and crooning 
more damnably than ever. I could see the small, puckered 
face of the thing above her head every time she danced it up, 
and then, as she brought it down again, I lost sight of it for 
a second, until she danced it up once more. I kept my eyes 
fixed upon the thing’s face every time it came into view, and 
I swear it was not an optical illusion — it began to be alive. 
Its eyes were open and moving, and its mouth was working, 
like that of a child which tries to laugh, but is too young to 
do it properly. Its face ceased to be like that of a new-born 
baby at all. It was distorted by a horrible animation. It was 
the most unearthly sight. 

‘Juggins saw it, too, for I could hear him drawing his 
breath harder and shorter than a healthy man should. 

‘Then, all in a moment, the hag did something. I did not 
see clearly precisely what it was, but it looked to me as 
though she bent forward and kissed it, and at that very 
instant a cry went up like the wail of a lost soul. It may have 
been something in the jungle, but I know my Malayan forests 
pretty thoroughly, and I have never heard any cry like it 
before nor since. The next thing we knew was that the old 
hag had thrown the body back into the grave, and was 
dumping down the earth and jumping on it, while that 


. strange cry grew fainter and fainter. It all happened so 


quickly that I had not had time to think or move before I was 
startled back into full consciousness by the sharp crack of 
Juggins’s revolver fired close to my ear. 

““She’s burying it alive!” he cried. 

‘It was a queer thing for a man to say, who had seen the 
child lying stark and dead more than thirty hours earlier, but 
the same thought was in my mind too, as we both started 
forward at a run. The hag had vanished into the jungle as 
silently as a shadow. Juggins had missed her, of course. He 


was always a rotten bad shot. However, we had no thought 
for her. We just flung ourselves upon the grave, and dug at 
the earth with our hands, until the baby lay in our arms. It 
was cold and stiff, and putrefaction had already begun its: 
work. I forced open its mouth, and saw something that I had 
expected. The tip of its tongue was missing. It looked as 
though it had been bitten off by a set of shocking bad teeth, 
for the edge left behind was like a saw. 

“<The thing’s quite dead,” I said to Juggins. 

““But it cried — it cried!” whimpered Juggins. “I can hear 
it now. To think that we let that horrible creature murder 
it.” 

‘He sat down with his head in his hands. He was utterly 
unmanned. 

‘Now that the fright was over, I was beginning to be quite 
brave again. It is a way I have. 

““Rot,” I said. “The thing’s been dead for hours, and 
. anyway, here’s your precious specimen if you want it.” 

‘I had put it down, and now pointed at it from a distance. 
Its proximity was not pleasant. Juggins, however, only 
shuddered. 

_ “Bury it, in Heaven’s name,” he said, his voice broken by 
sobs. “I would not have it for the world. Besides, it was alive. 
I saw and heard it.” 

‘Well, I put it back in its grave, and next day we left the 
Sakai country. Juggins had a whacking dose of fever, and® 
anyway we had had about enough of the Sakai and all of their 
engaging habits to last us for a bit. 

“We swore one another to secrecy as Juggins, when he got 
his nerve back, said that the accuracy of our observations 
was not susceptible of scientific proof, which, I understand, 
was the rock his religion had gone to pieces on, and I did not 
fancy being told that I was drunk or that I was lying. You, 
however, know something of the uncanny things of the East, 
so to-night I have broken our vow. Now I’m going to turn 
in. Don’t give me away.’ 

Young Middieton died of fever and dysentery , somewhere 
up-country, a year or two later. His name was not 
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Middleton, of course; so I am not really ‘giving him away’, 
as he called it, even now. As for his companion, though when 
I last heard of him he was still alive and a shining light in 
the scientific world, I have named him Juggins, and as the 
family is a jarge one, he will run no great risk of being 
identified. 


THE BOOREES 


DOROTHY K. HAYNES 


{ remember, when I was very young, I used to sit on the 
fender and listen to the boorees, 

I was afraid of the boorees. They lived high up in the 
chimney, away up where it narrowed to a round ‘O’ like the 
end of a tunnel. All summer, when the fire was low, blown 
up only for cooking, and damped down again between meals, 
they kept quiet, squatting on sooty ledges, with their feet 
tucked in and their heads on their knees, half asleep. When 
autumn came, and we stoked the fire, and gales swept 
through the air, and the air was full of leaves, the boorees 
wakened and stirred. At first they only muttered a little, and 
sent a patter of soot down on to the boiling pots; but later, 
they seemed to grow stronger and more angry. Winter saw 
them howling and roaring, and sometimes Spot, our old dog, 
would turn up the whites of his eyes and growl before he 
settled down to sleep again. 

‘It’s all right,’ said my mother, when I inched away, ‘it’s 
only the boorees. They won’t do you any harm.’ 

I found this hard to believe. Creatures who wailed and 
roared like that were fearsome things. ‘What do they do?’ I 
asked my mother, and she said: “They don’t do anything, as 
long as you behave yourself. They’re just there.’ 

‘Are there boorees in all the chimneys?’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘Even when there’s no fires?” 

‘That’s right.’ 

I had hoped she’d say no. The room where I slept was a 
wee box of a place, with a tiny grate which was never lit 
because of something called ‘back smoke’. This meant that 
smoke blew down the cold chimney from someone else’s fire. 
‘It’s the boorees again,’ said my mother, bringing in a 
paraffin stove when the nights were coldest, and I pictured 
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them craning malevolently, sucking in deep gulps from other 
chimneys, and blowing it into our room like an evil breath. 

Once my sister upset fat on the kitchen fire, and the 
chimney went up in a blaze. Oh, then the boorees were 
angry! They roared and rumbled, and threw down great 
clods of hot soot; and then the fire brigade came, clang, 
clang! and men in navy blue, with big belts and boots and 
heavy helmets. They rattled ladders over the roofs, and sent 
a solid jet of water down the chimney, all hissing and 
smelling, and there was steam all over the place, ash on the 
shiny furniture, and rust on the bright fender; and I was 
terrified the boorees would come down too, washed into the 
middle of the kitchen to snap and flap, or whatever they did 
to show their spite. 

Another thing that worried me was when the sweep came. 
What a great palaver that was!: Rugs were rolled up, 
ornaments put away, curtains taken down, furniture 
covered. The two men arrived at the door, their faces black, 
and sooty caps on their heads. Their clothes, too, smelt of 
soot, and they had black cloths with them, dreadful black 
cloths that they unrolled at the hearth. ‘Are you going to 
clear the boorees out of the chimney?” I asked them once, and 
they laughed and said, aye, that’s right, that’s what they 
were goi1g to do. I was never easy after that. I wanted them 
to take the boorees away, but I didn’t want to anger them. 

They must have been angry. I watched the whole thing 
from a corner, ready to bolt if anything black came at me. 
But the men were very skilful and very brave. Only brave 
men could have done what they did. One crooked his hand 
over the mantel and keeked sideways up the chimney. ‘Aye, 
there’s a good lot there,’ he said. He must have counted 
them, sitting on their iedges, all huddled up like bats in the 
velvet soot. Next, he took his black cloth and nailed it to the 
mantelshelf, and then looped it under to make a bag to catch 


- the boorees. 


By this time, the other man was on the roof, getting his 
_ spiky brush ready, walking duck-footed along the ridge, and 
clinging to the chimney pot, when he reached it, like an old 
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friend. He called down the chimncy, a muffled, eerie noise 
like ‘Heeh! and the man in our kitchen called back, to let 
him know that he was at the right one. Then there was the 
most awful rumble and thudding, and things began to 
bounce and thump against the black cloth. 

My mother always looked anxious at this point, watching 
the soot puff and trickle out at the edges, and | caught her 
terror, and nibbled my fingers, and made little whimpering 
noises. 

‘It’s all right, missis,’ the man said, easy and comforting. 
‘Nothing to worry about. We'll be all clear in a minute.’ 

Sure enough, what he said was true; but | didn’t like to 
see the way he gathered up the corners so carefully, holding 
them in so that nothing could escape, and slipping out of the 
door quickly with his nasty black parcel. And what a pile of 
soot was left in the fireplace! The man on the roof came down 
and swept it gently with a soft hearthbrush, and shovelled 
it with great care into a bucket; and still 1 wouldn’t come 
near in case a stray booree reared from the blackness and 
broke loose into the room. 

I don’t know when I got over my obsession with chimneys 
and their occupants. Gradually, I suppose, I realized that, 
in spite of my fears, nothing happened. Christmas, too, did 
a great deal to calm my fears. Not even the most malevolent 
booree, I was sure, would dare to tangle with Santa Claus. 
At some point or other I realized that there was a rational 
explanation for all the noises which took place in our 
chimney, howling winds and hissing rain, and the roar of 
flames licking at soot and sending it tumbling down in red, 
smouldering embers. Then we became modern, and had an 
electric fire with moulded coals and a little wheel and a red 
bulb, all of them adding up to a clean, artificial and 
characterless fireside. The boorees retreated to a dim corner 
of my mind, smiled at indulgently, sometimes, when I 
remembered them, as I smiled at the memory of my dolls and 
teddy-bear. 

I resurrected them when I became a nanny. 

I used to read a lot of stories about nannies, plump, plain 
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old ladies who lived with the children they cared for in 
. comfortable nurseries while the parents lived upstairs, 
tended by servants, and seeing their children only once a 
day. These Victorian nannies had practically no life away 
from their charges; nor did they want any. They doted on 
their titled and hyphenated darlings, and years later, old and 
wise, ruled them still from cosy cottages where they listened 
to confessions, soothed, judged, advised, and kept their 
elderly hands as tightly as ever on the reins. 

Victorian nannies were stricter than parents, but not 
nearly so smart. Not for them the easy confidence of cheap 
and changing fashions. What they wore was almost a 
uniform: dowdy, but worn with pride. And their employers 
treated them almost as equals. Almost, but not quite. A 
nanny was an acquisition, coveted by other families, but not 
to be lured away by gold or better conditions. Genuine 
nannies had a built-in resistance to bribery; they were 
hooked by the first cry of the newborn. 

I was not that kind of nanny. Mine was only a vacation 
job, taken between terms at the university, and I would have 
gone over to anybody who tried to tempt me. Most of the 
other women on the estate would have loved to hand over 
their offspring to somebody else, but none of them could 
afford it. Mrs Yates reckoned that it was worth paying me 
so that she could take up work again as a pharmacist, and 
so reduce the mortgage a little. The rest could only rise to 
baby-sitters. 

Mrs Yates certainly treated me as an equal. I had colour 
TV in my room, the run of the house and the pick of the 
freezer. If 1 baby-sat in the evening, she paid me overtime; 
and all she asked was that Dennis should trouble her as little 
as possible. 

Unlike the Victorian nanny, I did not love Dennis Yates. 
He was only my summer job, and many a time I would gladly 
have strangled him. 

To begin with, he was defiant; not cheekily defiant, but in 
a sly, persistent sort of way. If] told him not to do something, 
he would say nothing, but stare as if he didn’t understand, 
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and then do the same thing over again as soon as my back 
was turned. If he left the hot water tap dripping, and I told 
him to turn it off, he would do as he was told, but go back 
a minute later and turn it on again so that the water ran cold. 
That sort of thing. Add to this a cool stare, and a 
condescending, middle-class voice, and I could understand 
why his mother preferred dispensing medicine to mother 
love. 

Mostly, by nagging, vigilance and expending a great deal 
of energy, I managed to keep Dennis under control. Often 
I was tempted to try a good clout on the ear, but this his 
mother had absolutely forbidden. ‘Ill smack the child 
myself,’ she promised, though obviously she never carried 
out her threat. She did nothing more than shake her head at 
him when I told her he was too fond of the fire. 

It was then that, I remembered the boorees. 

One day he had been leaning over the guard, pushing the 
poker into the coals till it was red hot. I smacked his hand 
for this, and he dropped the poker on to the hearth with a 
bouncing clatter. I smacked him again, and he said he’d tell 
his mother. Ten minutes later, when the poker was cool, he 
was at it again. 

‘Distract his attention,’ said all the articles I’d read about 
this problem. ‘Give him something better to think about.’ So 
I put away my ironing, sat down by the fire and, with my 
arm around him, told him about the boorees. 

All the time, I kept my voice down. I told him bare facts, 
as dispassionately as I could. “The boorees live in the 
chimney,’ I said, ‘way up high in the chimney when the 
weather’s warm. But in the winter, they come down lower 
and lower, so that they can feel the heat. They like to be 
warm, but not too hot. That’s why they don’t like you to poke 
the fire and make the flames shoot up.’ 

‘What are they like?’ he asked, interest springing up in 
spite of himself. 

‘Well...’ I hesitated. ‘Black. They would be, of course, 
living among the soot. And ... well, you wouldn’t like to see 
them. You’re better not to know. They’re very fierce...’ 
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‘I’m not afraid of them.’ He turned to the fireplace and 
began to yell. “You hear me, boorees? I’m not afraid of you! 


-~ You can’t touch me — 


‘Sshh! I clapped a hand over his mouth, and held him 
tight. ‘Don’t let them hear you! They don’t like boys to speak 
to them like that. So long as you behave, and don’t bother 
them, they won’t do you any harm.’ 

‘Wh-what could they do to me?’ He was beginning to 
sound nervous. 

‘Well...’ Again I played for time. ‘I wouldn’t like to tell 
you, Dennis. You wouldn’t be able to sleep at night, 
worrying about it. Just you be a good boy, and you’ve 
nothing to worry about.’ 

I thought it was beginning to work. For the rest of the day 
he did as he was told, but next afternoon I saw him throwing 
sheets of newspaper on the fire. I snatched him back, furious. 
‘Stop that, you little fool! Do you know what you’re doing? 
You’ll burn the boorees’ feet? 

‘The flames won’t reach up — 

‘They will! You’ll burn their feet, and they'll be very, very 
’ angry!’ 

I wish now I had put him over my knee and skelped him 
good and hard. I wish I had taken him out with me, played 
a game, asked him to help me in the kitchen. I was baking 
a cake for tea, I remember, and I went back to my mixing, 
checking that I hadn’t forgotten any of the ingredients. I haté 
being interrupted when I’m baking. 

I’ll never forget the screams that came a moment or so 
later. Leaving everything, | rushed in, sticky hands and all, 
and... 

I don’t want to tell about it. I don’t think anyone should 
ever see a sight like that. Dennis was a mass of flames, big 
forked flames shooting six feet over his head, and the whole 
blazing, screaming thing whirled round and round like a top. 
But that wasn’t the worst of it. All round him stood the 
boorees, the boorees I had once believed in, and called up 
again for the sake of a few minutes’ peace. 

You don’t want to know what they’re like, do you? I’d 
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rather not. Well ... they were black, hopping things, like 
frogs, with leathery wings, but men’s bodies, leathery caps 
on their heads, and big ears, and — and claws... 

I had always thought they’d be black, and so they were, 
eventually, but to begin with they were red, as red as fire, 
not flame, but dull crimson coals. They hopped and fidgeted 
and poked at the pillar of flame that still managed to scream, 
and their claws were like forks, sharp garden forks ... Asi 
Dennis’s cries grew weaker, the boorees became dark and 
darker, till they cooled down to ebony black, then ... 
withered away to what looked like the feathers of soot you 
see trembling in the draught of the fire... 

It was me that screamed, then. Once Dennis was silent, 
I heard my own voice, so high and ringing, scream after 
mighty scream, that I didn’t recognize it. They came, then, 
from all over the estate, all the young wives and mothers. 
Their faces went sick white, and there was so little they could 
do. The fire brigade arrived, but there was no fire to put out. 
The doctor came, but it was too late. Mrs Yates... I don’t 
remember her coming, but by then some of them had taken 
me away, and sat with me till the doctor stuck a needle in 
my arm and everything went as black as the boorees I kept 
screaming about. 

I was a long time in hospital. They called it the psychiatric 
ward, but I knew in myself it was really the mad-house. Well,. 
what of it? What happened was enough to drive anyone 
mad. 

I never went back to university. What was the point? I 
didn’t want to be a teacher, and, let’s face it, nobody would 
have employed me. I just wasn’t ‘suitable’, they would say, 
to be trusted with children. 

I’m all right now. I got work in a department store, where 
I would always be among people, and now I’m understudy 
to the head buyer. I’ve done well. If anyone knows what 
happened to me, they accept it and keep quiet. It doesn’t 
affect my work. 

There’s only one thing. I can’t stand a room where there’s 
a chimney. Every room I go into, I look round quickly to’ 


O us n tinue the al 
d, look. “sce s ween ieralaeed up for years, and they 
nave a carboy of flowers where the fire used to be ... I just 
can’t stand it. I can’t even go down to the basement, at work, 
when they’re building a generous big chimney for Santa 
Claus to sit beside; even if I know it’s only plasterboard and 
paper. 

And I wouldn’t want to see the children anyway; 
demanding little boys with middle-class voices. | know what 
I hope nobody else will ever find out: how loud a child like 
that can scream. 


AKIN TO LOVE 


CHRISTIANNA BRAND 


She was screaming ... Screaming ... ‘Don’t leave me, come 
back, come back!’ But they didn’t come back; they had 
rushed away, all three of them, sick, white, gibbering with 
the horror of it — leaving her here alone. 

It seemed so long ago now, long, long ago, another worid, 
another age since, easily chatting, they had gone up the 
splendid sweep of the staircase and into that room. A lovely 
room — square, high ceilinged, furnished as far as possible in 
keeping with its eighteenth-century air; there was even, 
though nowadays its curtains were of nylon, a four-poster 
bed. Her hostess had stirred up the fire to a blaze and kissed 
her goodnight — wished they hadn’t talked so much to her 
this evening about all the silly village gossip, hoped she was 
all right, was she, darling? — and smiled and gone away. In 
her dressing-gown and nightie, the oi] lamp glowing softly 
on the table by the bedside, she had sat down before the 
cheerfully-crackling little fire to brush out her silky hair. 

She loved brushing her hair, sitting by the fireside, 
dreaming. Her thoughts drifted off, a million miles from 
suicides and hauntings. A young girl had killed herself after 
sleeping in this room — but that had been fifty, sixty years 
ago; a woman more recently, but she had been newly 
widowed and still grieving. And an old woman had slept here 
and felt a silence, she had said, a chill, ‘a feeling of evil; I 
could smell it as a horse scents danger ...’ but she too, 
doubtless, had been primed all evening with stories about the 
house. A young man had lived here, it seemed, two hundred 
years ago, who had deserted his beautiful wife and joined one 
of the Hell Fire Clubs, sold his soul to the devil, all the rest 
of it; had repented and come home and his wife refused to 
forgive him. And so he had killed himself, or killed the wife, 
or the wife had killed him, nobody seemed to be sure; but 
anyway, of course he had haunted here ever since. Where- 
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fore, girls and young widows committed suicide, old women 
felt a sense of nameless evil, a silence, a chill.... 

And certainly it was extraordinarily quiet — strangely 
still. Should there not be some sighing of night breezes, some 
faint brushing of leaf upon leaf at the window sill, some 
stirring of nocturnal creatures, bat and owl? — should there 
not be, at least, some flutter of flame from this small log fire 
that so lately had gaily crackled, but now was likea fire seen, 
brightly burning, through sound-resistant glass? Sound 
resistant and heat resistant also; for she held out her hand 
to its blaze and felt no warmth from it, no warmth at 
au... 

No warmth at all. Fear pierced her, she thrust her hand 
forward to the very bars of the grate and knew with a shock 
of realization that her hand remained still cold, as cold as 
ice — that all her body was taut with chill, that it was as 
though for a million years the sun had been gone and brought 
no warming rays to the ice-bound earth. And through the 
dark chill — the creeping-on of the sense of evil ... ‘I could 
smell it as a horse scents danger...’ the old woman had said. 
And now, suddenly, it was all about her, strong, pungent, 
unmistakable as the stench of decay: the knowledge of the 
presence of evil, the knowledge of the presence of cruelty and 
pain.... 

At the heart of the evil — life. A voice whispered out of the 

_ evil: ‘I am here.’ 

And she saw him standing there, quietly. Aged thirty, 
perhaps; as fair as herself, of middle height and slender, 
dressed in the velvet and brocade of the late cighteenth 
century. And she looked at his pale face and suddenly all evil, 
all the cruelty were gone; for in all the world there never had 
been so much sadness, so much longing, so much — plead- 
ing — in the face of any man. 

He did not move. He stood with one hand on the carved 
mahogany upright of the four-poster bed. He said: ‘Are you 
afraid?” 

Of course she was afraid, crouching there, trembling, 
huddled at the edge of her chair. She tried to call out, to 
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scream for help, but no sound came. ‘Go away! Get away!’ 
She muttered and mumbled small, meaningless, ejaculatory 
prayers. ‘Don’t come near me, get away, get away....” 
Beyond him, in the shadows by the head of the four-poster 
bed, the oil lamp glowed steadily and with a new and 
sickening stab of terror, she recognized that she saw this 
lamp though he stood between herself and it. ‘Who are you! 
What are you? You are not a man —’ 

‘I was a man,’ he sadly said. 

‘You’re not a man now,’ she blurted out, whimpering. 
“You’re a ghost, you’re a dead thing, go away, get away, go 
back where you belong. ...’ 

‘I belong in hell,’ he said. 

‘In — hell? Then if you belong in hell —’ She was gathering 
courage, finding some strength in the gentleness of his 
answers, the terrible, pleading sadness in his face — ‘go back 
there to hell, go back where you belong.’ 

‘I belong here,’ he said. “This is my hell.’ 

‘Here — in this room?” 

‘I made it my hell. I created it hell for myself; and for — 
another. She could have undone all the wrong; she could 
~ here, in this room, she could have held out her arms to me 
and made it all heaven again. But she would not. I had made 
it a hell for her too and so she would not, or could not; and: 
there was no other way back... .’ And the sadness was theres 
and the terrible longing. ‘No other way back, but through a 
woman’s forgiveness: a woman who could love enough te’ 
forgive.’ 

So now she knew. No evil: that had been all repented in 
the long ago past. No cruelty — that had been in the bleak 
refusal of pardon to the sinner come home. And no fear: 
nothing to fear, only a sad ghost caught and caged in eternal 
atonement at the scene of his ultimate despair. She faltered: 
‘What is it you want of me?’ but even as she asked, shel 
knew. 

‘If it could be found in the heart ofa woman to forgive — te 
know it all and in spite of it all to love as she could not love. 
to love enough to forgive...’ 


| 
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‘Your sins were not sins against me,” she said. 

‘They were sins against womankind.’ He moved now, he 
came close to her, and she was not afraid. And he saw that 
she was not afraid and came closer and knelt at her feet, but 
not touching her; and now for the first time smiled at her, 
gently and whimsically. ‘It is like the child’s fairy story — 
isn’t it? The prince caught in the heart of the mountain of 
ice, and one tear from the princess will melt the mountain 
away and set him free.’ 

‘That’s in the fairy stcries.’ 

‘Yes, but... fairy stories have deep roots, you know. Fairy 
stories come from old, ancient legends and legends from 
myths; and myths from the uttermost womb of religious 
time.’ And he held out his hand, the lace ruffle falling away 
like foam from the narrow wrist, and said, ‘Put your hand 
into mine, Princess, and who knows but that in time the tear 
may come that will wash all the mountain of my sins 
away.’ 

She thought: those other two — they refused him their 
hand; they refused him their tears. A woman, widowed, 
obsessed with sorrows of her own, a girl too young and 
uncaring to understand the passion of his née for this 
sacrifice — this one short step across the threshold of fear to 
render him succour who cried for it from out of the depths 
of death. But afterwards, they had remembered and 
understood... 

Not for her should be that remorse, not for her that 
memory, not if at so small a cost to herself she might set this 
damned soul free. A hand clasp across the gulf between the 
living and the dead ... She stretched out her hand to him, 
her young and lovely hand, and would not let him see how 
she shivered at the chill of icy fingers closing over hers. ‘Tell 
me what there is to forgive; and if I can forgive, in the name 
of “womankind” as you say — I will try to forgive.’ 

And he told her. The Hell Fire Club — the first light- 
hearted entering-in upon a world of darkness unimagined, 
unimaginable; the only half-understood surrendering up of 
free will; the realization, too late, that the soul was netted in 
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snares of evil unthought of in the mind of uncontaminated 
man ... ‘It was like walking into quicksands ... A gay 
evening, laughter and nonsense, a good deal of wine; and 
then — an invitation whispered behind the back of a hand, 
a challenge, a wager ...” And the grass at the edge of the 
quicksands was bright and the first steps innocent and easy 
and then —- Then there was no turning, no going back; and 
soon no desire to go back. I...’ He shuddered like a man with 
an ague. “There was a woman that night, lying across an 
altar ...’ He broke off. “You should not hear these things. 
And yet — if I don’t tell you, how can you forgive?” 

Those others ~ they had not listened, could not forgive; 
and so at last in remorse had destroyed themselves. She said: 
‘Tell me, then. Tell me.’ 

So again he told her: the total submission to the antithesis 
of Good — the sacrilege, the sadism, the revulsion from all 
things clean and kind; the corruption of the innocent, the 
young and the beautiful defiled, brought low — the craving 
for more and more, for worse and worse... He told her, until 
her own mind caught the infection and, sick with horror, yet 
cried out, “Tell me...’ And he put his cold arms about her 
to comfort her and only when at last he was done, released 
her and said: ‘So at last I came back to her; and this lead 
of filth I laid at her feet as I now lay it at yours, and asked 
her to forgive me, to make me clean again by her tears...’ 

But she had had no courage to listen, could not forgive; 
and so through the centuries he had carried the burden of 
his sins and come again and laid them at the feet of another, 
and again, and again. And they too had repudiated him, had 
heard him part way, and the shock of it - at any rate had 
failed in compassion in the end. But she — ? Should she too 
fail? She faltered out at bent: “If I speak the words “I forgive 
you — pe 

She saw the look of jaan fore-known return to his eyes. 

“You know that meaningless words will not set me free.’ 

‘I could shed tears — 

‘For the victims: for the tortured, the shamed, the defiled. 
But not for me?’ He got up from the place where he had knelt 
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_ all this time at her feet, and stood before her. ‘You can’t 
forgive. Only love can forgive. I have failed once more.’ And 
she felt that the room grew cold again and hushed again and 
knew that he was leaving her. His sad voice said, ‘For ever 

. For ever. 

"She dragged herself, to her feet. She stammered out: “At 
least I can pity you.. 

Ice-cold hands caught at her hands again. ‘Love me! Love 
me! Pity is not enough.” 

She put up her hands, she framed his cold face in her 
hands, she looked into his eyes, she saw all the longing, the 
pleading there. ‘Pity is akin to love,’ she said. 

As cold as death werchis kisses on her lips, as cold as death 
his arms about her body holding her close to him. Like a dead 
thing herself, made animate for an hour, she surrendered, 
powerless, to the wild, chill fever of his ecstasy, gave herself 
up, virginal, to the embrace of the living dead ~ like a dead 
thing lay at last in the crook of his rigid arm on the great 
four-poster bed. He bent over her. Out of the immensity of 
her sacrifice, she whispered: “Tell me now that I have set you 
free,’ and looked up into his face. 

Gone the sadness, gone the look of longing, the piteous 
pleading. Instead... 

She blurted out to him: ‘Why are you laughing?” 

Laughing: shricking, screaming with mocking, trium- 
phant laughter, the more horrible that she knew that no ears 
but her own could hear. His face was distorted with it, made 
hideous by it, a mask of mockery; the stench of evil was in 

her nostrils again, the great bed was grave-cold, its canopy 

a coffin-lid above her. In the grate the fire crept and crackled 

no more, beyond that room all the world seemed hushed 

again into unnatural stillness. His face bending over hers, 
mouth hollow and black with the open screaming of his 
laughter, was vile with all the vile filth he had recited to her 
that night, feigning repentance. “Those others —- do you 
think they didn’t listen too, drinking it all down? Do you 
_ think they didn’t tumble over themselves, they too, with their 
“pity” and their “forgiveness”? They and a dozen others 
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before them, in the years since that poor fool also listened and’ 
also “forgave” — forgave me, dared to offer charitable 
absolution to me, to me who had walked as a friend with the 
Prince of Darkness... ?” 

But at that name, he lifted his head, as he spoke that name 
he went suddenly rigid and lifted his head and was 
silent — listening. And the cold in the room grew ice cold and 
the silence was the silence of nothingness, of the world’s 
dissolution. Into the cold and the silence he muttered: 
‘Master ... ! Master... !’ as though at a summons; and: 
crawled up from the bed and, like a cowed dog, slunk backs 
into the shadows of the evil from which he had emerged - 
and so was gone. 

Outside, a little breeze blew and a leaf tapped at the glass» 
of the window pane; and a cock crowed, and faintly, faintly, 
the grey night skies were a-shimmer with the first pale» 
promise of the dawn. 

So long ago... So long ago... Those others had gone forth 
and destroyed themselves, the young girl who had lived in 
an age of innocence, not waiting; the young widow waiting 
_ only a little while. But she — she had waited: and now 

crouched screaming, screaming ... ‘Come back! Come 
back!’ 

But they did not come back. In all that white, shining. 
pitiless place there was no movement now, as in that room 
there had been no sound. Only the shush-shush sigh of the 
double doors left swinging in their panic flight. ‘Come back! 
Come back! Don’t leave me here alone! Don’t leave me here 
alone — with this!’ 

But the doors sighed and were still, closing; upon whose 
frosted panes she could, from within, make out the mirror 
image — 
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Paul tossed the pen on to the table and lay back in his chair. 
He gazed briefly at the few scribbled words in front of him 
and then slowly tore out the page and let it drift out on to 
the terrace. Beside him the decanter stood empty, and as he 
stood up he recalled with a confused pleasure the excesses 
of his afternoon. It was the early evening ofa warm summer’s 
day and he felt mellow and relaxed. It did not seem to matter 
that it had been another wasted day. 

He stepped out on to the terrace, carrying his glass. In the 
distance, beyond the lawn and the thin line of bordering 
trees, lay a pool. Anna had gone there, as she had often done 
these past two weeks, to escape the afternoon sun, As he 
focused his unsteady vision he could see her graceful shape 
moving between the trees along the edge of the pool. She had 
on a long, white, billowing dress, and in the reflected light 
from the water he could see the gentle curves of her body. 
He saw her pause for a moment and kneel down, her 
delicately arched body framed by the quivering leaves, at 
once charmingly innocent and sensual. 

Paul put the glass back on the table and made his way 
down the stone steps and across the lawn. He kept watching 
her as he walked, and she seemed wrapped in her own world 
and did not notice him as he opened the wicket gate and 
approached her through the small stand of trees. 

Anna was holding a small, smooth pebble in her cupped 
hands, studying the coloured swirls of gold and red that 
caught the evening sun. She seemed in a trance, a simple, 
happy smile playing over her face as if she were discovering 
new and subtle pleasures in the tiny object she held. She 
turned as he came through the last line of trees encircling the 
pool. 

‘You are the gold and | the red, my love. Look how we 
entwine together and become as one.’ 
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She held the stone up for Paul to see, but he did not look 
down. He remained gazing at her, reaching out his hands to 
hold hers and then gently closing them around the stone. She 
smiled again at his gesture and the warmth of his hands. 
Slowly he reached forward and, brushing back her long, red 
hair, kissed her on the lips. She blushed now, as if a little 
embarrassed. This was something he was becoming familiar 
with, but he persisted. 

‘We are quite alone,’ he whispered, his voice a gentle: 
invitation. He reached for her again, but, not for the first’ 
time since their marriage, she moved slowly away from him. 
She was blushing again. The innocent, happy smile had 
suddenly gone and she was holding her cupped hands to her 
mouth. 

‘Dearest Paul, Ido love you.’ It was as ifshe were speaking 
to him through the stone, for she was not looking at him. 
Instead she wore that look of fear that seemed to contradict 
all her protestations of love. 

Paul sat down on the grassy slope and looked up at the 
trees that rose over the tiny pool of crystal clear water. His 
mind was unsteady from the drink he had taken that 
afternoon, but he was confused, too, by her behaviour and 
her reactions to his gestures of love. At times it seemed as if 
she was so delicate that the slightest touch would break her, 
and yet did she not know he would be gentle and sensitive? 
Now ke could only watch as she sought comfort and security 
in the child-like world of innocence she had woven around 
her. 

She bent down and gazed at her own reflection in the 
water, and her eyes wandered over its surface. She held the 
stone and then tossed it into the pool, watching as the ripples 
broke into a thousand tiny gems of shimmering light. 

‘There is nothing more perfect than the perfection of God’s 
creation. There is nothing more perfect than this little pool 
with its clear, clean, fresh water. There is nothing more 
perfect than our love, dearest Paul.’ And she stood up and 
walked towards him. 

Her words caught in him the unkindest response, for he 
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would have dearly accepted less than this perfection that she, 
his virgin wife, so cherished. But there would be time, he told 
himself. Only two months had passed. He had to give her 
time. 

‘Come and look at the mirror of our love,’ she said softly. 
“It is ours to share.’ 

She held out her hand, he took it, and she pulled him down 
to the side of the peol. They stood together beside the water 
and he put his arm around her. 

‘You are right, it is a mirror of our love.’ 

She smiled and rested her head against his chest, and they 
began walking slowly back towards the house. 

Overhead, a solitary rook rose and wheeled in the still 
evening air over the pool. 


Paul set down his empty glass and pushed it across the table 
till it was almost out of his reach. 

‘It’s a very fine house, but ... a rather dingy one.’ 

He had raised his voice deliberately for effect. He did not 
do it often, but now he felt the need to assert himself, and 
where better than in the great hall, where the voice carried 
and echoed in the huge empty spaces over the fireplace and 
amongst the heavy wocden beams. 

‘What do you mean?’ Anna was sitting demurely at the far 
end of the table, strands of her hair catching the flickering 
light from the fire, lit by the maid this cool summer evening. 
“It is a fine house. What do you mean by “dingy”?’ There 
was a2 note of irritation in her voice. 

: ‘I mean, Anna, that it has no life. No colour.’ 
_ He stood up and began to walk about, gesticulating at 
items in the room as if to make his point. 
‘And the rest of the house ...’ He did not go on. 
‘Whea father gave us this house—’ Anna began crossly. 
‘Yes, yes, 1 know. He gave us this house — how could I 
ever fciget?? Paul stopped. He was trying to curb his 
frustration. ‘But does that mean we must leave everything 
untouched? Must we get his approval for everything we want 
to do?’ 
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‘You want to do, Paul — you! I like the house as it is.’ 
There was more than a hint of anger in her voice now. She 
turned away from him in her chair. 

“But it’s so melancholy.’ Paul was exasperated and he 
turned and walked over to the window. ‘I only want us to 
change some curtains, some carpets, hang some bright 
pictures. Is that so terrible?’ 

‘And who will pay for all this?’ 

Paul had heard the accusation once before, but now 
Anna’s voice carried a harshness he had not heard before. 
It was not the first time that, when her anger had got the 
better of her, she had reminded him of who had the money 
and why it was they could live in such comfort. But now her 
emotions carried her further. It was not so much anger as 
fear — fear of anything that might alter her life. He kept his 
back towards her, as if to shield himself. 

‘You don’t think your writing could,’ she went on. 

Almost as soon as she had spoken she bitterly regretted her 
words. She could see that he was hurt and immediately 
rushed over to him and hugged his back. 

‘Oh, Paul, Paul, forgive me! 1 didn’t mean it. Oh, please 
forgive me. I lost my temper. Yes, we will do anything you 
want.’ 

Her words, so obviously filled with remorse, softened his 
own anger. He stood for a moment, feeling the warmth of her 
caress on his back. Then he turned and brought his arms 
slowly up behind her back till he held her head. He kissed 
her gently on the nose. 

‘Sometimes you seem so lacking in the emotions of we 
ordinary mortals that I worry about you.’ He smiled and 
kissed her again. “There is nothing wrong with being angry. 
You think I am a dilettante ...’ 

‘No, Paul...’ she protested. 

‘I expect you are right.’ His laugh was empty. 

He held her firmly now, drawing her closer, but as his 
passion rose he felt her struggle in his arms. She backed 
away, and he stood wan her move slowly, nervously to 
the fire. 
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‘I am a little cold, my love,’ she said, her voice tremulous 
and thin. She turned to look at him, but in the growing 
darkness all she could see was his heavy silhouette framed 
in one of the windows of the great hall. He said nothing, but 
left the room. 

In the entrance hall he picked up his hat and cloak. Anna 
listened as the door of the house opened. She heard the butler 
enquire ifhe would be late, but she caught no reply. The door 
closed sharply. In the driveway a car pulled away. She knelt 
down by the fire and cried. They had been married four 
months, and it was the first time he had left her in anger. 


It was not, however, the first time in his short marriage that 
Paul had felt the need to escape what he now saw as the 
puritanical and frigid emotions of his young wife and the 
cloying, austere atmosphere of their home; but it was the first 
time he had done anything about it. Surely he could not be 
expected to tolerate her behaviour and maintain his self-re- 
spect, he told himself ‘as he drove the car through the winding 
country lanes. How ironic that it had been those very traits 
that had seemed, at first, so attractive to him. He had 
misunderstood much about her personality - but then 
perhaps he had wanted to. At least, he reminded himself, he 
had been right about one thing. It gave him some satisfaction 
even now to see in the distance the darkened outlines of his 
new home and to feel the power of an expensive car in his 
hands. At least there were compensations. 

It was three o’clock before he returned home. The excesses 
of the afternoon had been as nothing compared to the 
pleasures he and his friends had enjoyed that evening in 
town, and as he got out of the car he thought it best to retire 
to one of the guest rooms and deal with any unpleasantness 
in the morning, when he would be thinking more clearly. 

There were no lights on in the house, but the moon was 
in the fourth quarter and it hovered brilliantly away to his 
right over the woods that skirted the garden. Yet he was 
aware of sound. He had first been aware of a fluttering noise 
as soon as he had turned the engine off and got out of the car. 
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Now he realized that the noise was coming not from the © 


house but from some way off towards the woods. As he 
looked in the direction of the noise he saw vague shapes 
circling in the gloom, occasionally passing in front of the 
moon. They were birds, quite large, and such activity so late 
at night seemed strange, even to one as unversed in the ‘ways 
of the country as Paul. 


He paused for a moment and watched. He could not guess ~ 


the number, but they were enough to startle him. Even at this 
distance there was something threatening about their heavy 
silhouettes above the trees and the incessant thrumming of 
their wings. 


Paul decided to sce if he could find out the reason for ae 


activity. He walked down across the lawn, passed through 
the wicket gate and entered the wood. As he walked between 
the trees he fancied the canopy must have blanketed the 
sound, for it was much quieter. Then, as he broke through 
the cover and stood in the small glade beside the pool that 
he and Anna had so often enjoyed together in the early weeks 
of their marriage, he was overwhelmed by the noise and 
activity going on above him and contained within the tiny 
arena. The air was alive with the great birds. They rose and 
circled in majestic arcs over the pool. Paul instinctively 
ducked and backed closer to the line of trees, gazing up again 
at the sky, that seemed like a blanket writhing and tumbling 
above him. Through it all the moonlight filtered in sudden 
irregular splashes, like the light from a cinema projector. 

He stood for a moment awestruck at the sight. It hardly 
registered with him that not a single bird was making a noise 
other than from the flapping of its wings. They were like 
silent guardians of some primeval enclave. 

But as he stood there his senses became aware of another 
change, for the air was noticeably putrid. Instead of the 
freshness that the two of them had enjoyed on sultry summer 
afternoons, Paul was aware of a rankness in the air like the 
smell of rotting vegetation. He could not tell the source of the 
smell but it seemed to him to grow stronger the closer he 
edged to the pool, and there was a dullness in the moon’s 
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reflection off the water. Could there be something in the 
water that was causing the birds to gather this way? 

Paul left the glade and walked back towards the house, 
glancing behind him occasionally at the birds as they turned 
and twisted as if to some inaudible rhythm. That night he 
lay on his bed listening to the incessant noise of their wings. 
He was unable to sleep and from time to time got up and 
looked out towards the woods. But it was not until the sun 
rose, casting a dull, angry, red haze over the expanse of lawn, 
that the night visitors disappeared like vampires dissolved by 
the sun’s bright glare. By morning there was nothing to 
remind him of the events he had witnessed. 


In the days that followed, Paul tried to make some amends 
for his behaviour towards Anna. Whatever problems they 
had, his treatment of her had been unforgivable. But if it was 
reconciliation he was searching for, he was not to find it. 

As Anna had sat before the fire that night, her tears had 
slowly dried up. She was coming to see his behaviour as part 
of a pattern — a pattern that included drunkenness as the 
principal evil, which led in turn to all the other forms of 
moral depravity that she now saw in him. How ironic that 
the traits that had at first attracted her to him should find 
their source in such moral lassitude. His apparent sensitiv- 
ity, gentleness and easy nature were but expressions of his 
weakness. 

Now a new bitterness invaded their marriage, and as the 
winter months stole by, their lives, whilst nominally 

bounded by the same four walls, slowly diverged. Such time 
as they spent together was often passed in harsh disagree- 
ment. It was after one such rancorous evening that Paul was 
to be reminded of events earlier in their marriage. 

Anna had left the room. Their arguments now were such 
that she could do so without shedding a tear, and Paul could 
relapse into a bout of drinking without guilt. He did not 
bother to go out now, but would sit for hours brooding over 
his fate. That evening he drank even more than his usual 
excess. At last, overcome by nausea, he staggered out on to 
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the lawn. It was early December and a fine frost sparkled on 
the ground. He vomited and, in a drunken stupor, fell over. 
As he did so he heard again that same thrumming noise he 
had encountered on the evening he had first left Anna. He 
had almost forgotten those events. Now the memories 
flooded back as he saw the birds circling over the pool. In 
the thin, watery light of that December night their forms 
were hazy and indistinct; it was as if a huge and shapeless 
grey mass was churning above the pool. The noise seemed 
louder than before and the shroud thicker. He was fascinated 
by the sight and staggered across the lawn and down through 
the wood. 

As he reached the clearing and broke through the band of 
encircling trees he was aware, first of all, not of the activity 
of the birds above him but of the foul and putrid smell. What 
had been on the previous occasion the lesser sensation had 
now become the greater. Above him the sky writhed as ifin 
some grotesque agony of death, whilst all around him there 
was corruption and decay. He let out a strangled cry that 
reverberated around him. Ina panic he caught hold ofa stick 
and hurled it into the air. He saw it land on the surface of 
the water. The noise of the birds grew louder, and it seemed 
for a moment as if they were flying lower. He could stand no 
more. Now he turned and ran for the house. Were they 
pursuing him? As he fought his way through the woods and 
then across the lawn and on to the terrace he fancied they 
were streaming after him. In terror he slammed the door and 
prayed to God that it was all in his imagination. 


Paul did not tell Anna of what he had seen. But the next day 
he left the breakfast table and went across the lawn to see in 
the daylight the condition of the pool. Anna watched his 
figure as it disappeared into the woods, but she did not 
understand the reason for his visit, nor did she have any 
inclination to follow. She had resolved earlier that this was | 
to be her last day in the house. She would leave him for good 
and return to her parents. She would confront him with the 
fact and her packed baggage in a short while. Not long after 
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her departure, he would be evicted. She could only wonder 
at this stage whether this would come as a real shock to him, 
for she had already dismissed all the servants. Did he already 
know that he was no longer, even nominally, master in his 
own house? 

Paul returned some twenty minutes later. He was 
undecided whether to tell Anna what he had seen at the pool, 
but as he came into the house through the main door he was 
confronted by the sight of her travelling cases piled up in the 
hall and at once realized that this was the end — not only of 
their marriage but of the comfortable if somewhat bitter 
lifestyle he had grown accustomed to. He forgot his discovery 
and, half in panic, half in rage, bounded up the stairs to her 
room, 

‘What is the meaning of this?” 

Paul stood in the doorway watching as she moved slowly, 
methodically around the room, gathering up her belongings. 
It was a final, desperate attempt on his part to reassert his . 
authority, but Anna simply continued her business in 
silence, disregarding his presence, till every movement 
became a studied insult. He repeated his question, now 
barely able to control his anger, but still he got no reply. 
Enraged, he crossed the room, flinging one of the suitcases 
against a wall, spilling the contents over the floor. He - 
grabbed her arm and pulled her to him. 

‘Damn it, woman, I asked you a question!’ 

Anna said nothing, trying like a frightened animal to 
wrench herself free. 

‘You are not going to leave me.’ 

The words sounded more like a plea than a demand, and 
Anna seized on his weakness. 

‘Oh yes I am, you pathetic sot. Get out of the way!’ 

She struggled again to push him off, but his strength was 
overwhelming her. 

‘TY hate you and I will not remain in this house one hour 
longer. You are a weak, filthy creature. God, how I hate 
you!” 

The words were spat like venom, Anna’s face contorted in 
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a mixture of rage and contempt, her long nails clawing the 
air in fury. : 
Now Paul relaxed his grip, er by her words. He had 

never heard her speak like that before. He stepped back. 

‘You won’t talk to me like that.’ His tone was aggressive 
again. 

“After today we shan’t even see each other again.’ 

Anna stepped forward as if to drive him out of the room, 
and Paul could feel his anger and humiliation rise within 
him. In an act of pure hatred he struck a blow that felled her. 
But as she collapsed her head caught the corner of her 
bedroom table. A thin trickle of blood appeared from a 
wound just behind her ear. She lay dreadfully still. 

It was several minutes before Paul realized she was dead. 
Then the panic he had felt earlier was overwhelmed by what 
he had done. As he stood over her body, listening to the 
silence that now seemed to lie like a dead hand across every 
surface of the house, he realized that, with no one to witness 
the event, and with all the servants gone, he had just one 
chance. He recalled his earlier visit to the pool. 


When Paul first tried to move Anna’s body he had almost 
panicked, for he had been unable to lift her. As it was, it took 
him half an hour to drag her down to the pool. As he raised 
her body over a fallen tree trunk and carried her into the 
glade beside the pool he recalled the first time they had sat 
together beside its crystal clear water. How different it was 
now — beside the bank the vegetation had become rank, 
whilst the water itself was stiff with weeds and dark, fibrous 
grasses. The stones, over which the water had once bubbled, 
were covered with slime; dead fish hung in the pools of 
brackish, foul-smelling water. 

Now he edged her body to the side of the pond and then, 
with an effort, carried her a short way over a line of stepping 
stones towards the centre of the pond. There he pushed her 
into the bed of weeds, but to his horror she did not sink below 
them as he had expected, for they were too thick and matted. 
For a moment he watched her lying as if in some 
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pre-Raphaelite painting, her body motionless, suspended on 
the carpet of tangled vegetation, her forehead ringed with 
tiny blue flowers. With his foot he pushed at her to try to 
make her sink. He began to panic. He could not hope to get 
her out again, but whilst she lay there she remained eloquent 
testament to his foul deed. Finally he brought stones and, in 
a hideous ritual, managed to sink the body of his young wife. 
Weighed down by the stones, the vegetation at last broke, 
and she slipped between the tangled weeds. For a moment 
_the surface remained parted, bubbles rising slowly upwards, 
and through the murk he could just discern the features of 
his dead wife as she rested on the bottom of the pond. Then 
the vegetation closed over like the curtains being drawn on 
the final act of a play. Paul felt the sweat form on his brow 
and walked carefully, with trembling legs, back to the 
shore. 

On the bank he paused, trying to think what he must do 
now. Her disappearance must seem convincing. He would 
drive the car to a country lane and make it look as ifshe were 
the victim of some mysterious assault. But before that he 
would have to burn his clothes. In his exertions he had 
become covered in the green slime of the pond. Now he must 
dispel all trace of his involvement with that place. 

But as he turned to leave he glanced upwards. In the clear, 
crisp morning air a small flock of rooks was gliding gracefully 
at tree-top height above the pool. They turned and rose in 
graceful arcs. Even as he stood there, more came to join the 
silent vigil. They remained slowly circling, their wings 
flickering the sunlight. 


From time to time during the day, whilst he waited for the 
police to arrive and report the discovery of Anna’s aban- 
doned car, Paul would glance over towards the wood. Every 
time he looked it seemed as if more birds had come to join 
the watch, circling slowly and endlessly over the tree tops. 
As the numbers grew, the bodies seemed to merge into a 
ingle mass, which thickened and darkened with each 
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passing hour. By evening they had become like a great blac) 
shroud, turning and twisting in the still air. 

Now, as the moon rose over the pool, catching ant 
silhouetting the birds, Paul stirred from his seat on the 
terrace. He had been drinking for several hours and his mine 
was unsteady. As he had sat watching he had begun te 
wonder whether it was possible that, in the very moment ¢ 
triumph, the birds would arouse the suspicion that would be 
his downfall. Could any visitor fail to notice their presenc# 
and not be drawn down to the old pool to find out why the 
were behaving in this way? 

Paul went to his study, took a shotgun from the wall ane 
made his way down to the pool. Quietly he closed the wicket 
gate and started to pick his way through the woods. Above 
the trees he could see shapes darting overhead, but nothing 
prepared him for the scene that met him as he entered the 
clearing. The air was alive with the creatures. No longey 
above the trees, they seemed to have sensed his coming anc) 
were now darting in great waves over the surface of the pool 
Paul reeled into the clearing, fumbling with the trigger of hi» 
shotgun, trying desperately to let off a volley that woulc) 
disperse this plague. Instead he felt a violent stabbing pain 
in his back. He turned and saw a bird, its neck broken, lying 
at his feet. But at that very instant he felt another stabbing 
pain, and then feet clawing at his hair and face. He droppec) 
the gun and struggled to drive away the birds that were 
suddenly overwhelming him, tearing silently, viciously at his 
face and body. With every sudden, darting attack his 
strength ebbed, and, in the confusion, he felt himself sliding 
nearer and nearer to the edge of the mire. He stumbled again, 
this time falling, and he raised his arms to ward off the birds) 
that were still silently wheeling and diving over him, their 
bodies and wings brushing his face, which throbbed from the 
deep lacerations. 

Beside the stillness of that darkened pool, with the birds 
hovering, now in silent vigil once more, the last moments of 
his life slipped away. But as he lay there, his body hal! 
submerged in the thick, green slime, he felt a gentle tug. A 
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hand was slowly gripping his arm, pulling him steadily, 
firmly into the water. He gazed up at the birds for the last 
time and recalled briefly an earlier, happier, time: 

‘Come and look at the mirror of our love. It is ours to 
share.’ 

Then, as now, she had held out her hand, he had taken 
it and she had pulled him down to the side of the pool. Now 
she was calling to him again, and there was a new enticement 
in her voice. He tried to speak, his lips moving slowly, his 
hold on life too tenuous even to feel the pain that seared his 
body. In those dying moments the birds suddenly rose and 
scattered over the woods. At last their silence was broken 
and, with their departure, the air filled with a shattering 
chorus of screams. 


THE WITNESS 


MARY DANBY 


Whitesea was grey in November: no colourful deckchairs to 
enliven the monotony of the pebble beaches, no striped sails 
on the horizon, the pier closed and shuttered, the chalets 
padlocked, the hot dog stands settled into hibernation until 
Easter. The view from the Esplanade was as cold as a nun’s 
bed, thought Sylvia, with uncharacteristic imagination. She 
pulled her old mohair coat tighter around her bony knees 
and pushed on against the wind to the house at the end of 
the terrace. 

Uncle Arthur had lived in Whitesea for over twenty years, 
since he and Sy!via’s aunt had retired from the stage. They 
had been favourites of the summer shows, back in the days 
before the popularity of television forced the closure of so 
many seaside theatres. Arthur and Martha, “That Comical 
Couple’. Arthur in a check suit and brown bowler, Martha 
(whose real name was Enid) in sequined net. ‘And now a 
little song entitled: “She was only a violinist’s daughter, but 
she knew how to handle a beau.”’ Sylvia remembered all 
their jokes. When Martha died suddenly of a heart attack, 
she was buried in her lime green tulle with the appliquéd 
roses on the bodice, and the congregation at her funeral sang 
‘When I Leave the World Behind’. Uncle Arthur was 
nothing without her. It was as if she had supported him, like 
a puppeteer, and now that there was no one to tell him what 
to do, he did nothing, just sat and stared in the big house he 
had bought in the days when not all seafront houses were 
hotels; when the domestic staff lived in, below stairs, and 
there were big parties every weekend; when you could still 
overlook the sea without having to squint past a ‘No 
Vacancies’ sign in the window. 

The house was much too big for one person, of course, and 
Sylvia had been surprised that Uncle Arthur had never sold 
it. Silly, for one old man to take up forty feet of prime 
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Esplanade frontage. If it were hers, now, she’d run it as a 
hotel. As she climbed the broad stone steps to the pillared 
porch, she noticed that the paint was peeling off the front 
door. The house was definitely shabbier than the last time 
she had seen it, but then, a place could deteriorate a lot in 
a year. Especially so close to the sea. 

She rang the bell and waited, peering through one of the 
stained glass panels in the door for signs of movement in the 
dim hallway. At last, the door was opened. 

‘Hello, Mrs Gadsby,’ said Sylvia. 

Her uncle’s grey-faced housekeeper gave an unwelcoming 
nod. “E’s expectin’ you. Upstairs. ‘E’s ’ad ’is tea,’ she added 
aggressively, as if daring Sylvia to ask for a cup herself. 
Opening the door no further than was necessary, Mrs 
Gadsby let Sylvia in, then set off down the hall, her feet 
flapping in unlaced black plimsolls, with holes cut to 
accommodate her bunions. 

Really, standards had slipped badly in the house. Sylvia’s 
eyes took in the unpolished floor, the smeary mirror on the 
wall, a cobweb hanging from the chandelier. It hadn’t been 
like this in Aunt Martha’s time. It had been all glitter and 
sparkle, then, with people playing the piano and singing, and 
cut-glass decanters on the drinks trolley. 

‘Doesn’t come down much, now,’ Mrs Gadsby muttered, 
as if to herself. “ E’s on the way out, to my way of thinkin’.’ 
As she reached the post at the top of the basement stairs, she 


_ turned and gave Sylvia a baleful look. ‘Dare say that’s why 


$e 


you're ’ere,’ she remarked nase descending to the lower 
regions, 

‘Thank you, Mrs Gating? Sylvia said icily. It was too 
bad, the way that woman spoke to people. Fancy suggesting 
she’d come to watch poor old Uncle Arthur breathe his last. 
Only surviving relative she might be, and sole heiress to her 
uncle’s estate, but to insinuate she’d come to check on the 
progress of her investments, as it were ... well, it was 
obscene. She was visiting her uncle like she always did 
around this time of year. After all, it was her duty. 

She found Uncle Arthur in his bedroom on the top floor. 
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He was sitting in an armchair, much too close to the fire, 
watching the flames dancing over the red-hot coals. The 
room was thick with the heat. Sylvia went to kiss him. Yes, — 
he had certainly gone downhill. His face was all furrows, his _ 
eyes opaque and watery under the iron-grey brows. He wore 
an old knitted cardigan which hung loosely from his 
shoulders, and the hands which protruded from the sleeves 
were knobbly and discoloured. They shook a good deal. 

‘Sylvie, hm?’ He lifted his chin to accept the peck on his 
cheek. 

‘How are you, Uncle Arthur? You’re looking very well.’ 
It was stifling, and he smelt a bit. ‘I think I'll just open a 
window, shall I? We don’t want to bake.’ 

Her uncle said nothing, just studied the grate, as if he 
could see more than just fuel and fire. Around the room were 
relics of his variety days — framed programmes and theatre 
bills, posters and photographs. A pink ostrich feather stuck 
in a vase, a solar topee, a ukulele. The whole place could do 
with a good dusting, thought Sylvia. ‘I see Mrs Gadsby 
hasn’t improved,’ she said, lowering herself into another 
chair. 

‘Now don’t you walk in here and start interfering, Sylvie,’ 
her uncle said as firmly as his voice would allow. ‘She’s very 
good to me. I won’t have a word said against her.’ 

Sylvia sighed. There was silence for a while. 

‘What’ve you been doing with yourself, then, Uncle 
Arthur?’ she asked finally. 

The old man went on gazing at the fire. ‘I don’t do 
anything much,’ he said, a little sadly. ‘It’s because I don’t 
want to, you see. I don’t seem to want to do things.’ 

‘Oh, but surely —’ began Sylvia. 

‘It’s not like it used to be,’ he went on. ‘I’m too old, now. 
All my friends have gone. I just sit here and think about how 
it used to be when your Aunt Martha was alive, and that’s: 
much better than anything I might be doing myself.” He 
paused reflectively, then went on: ‘And what about you, 
Sylvie? How’s your job? Still the indispensable Miss 
Harrison, ch?’ He almost smiled. 
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Sylvia shook her head and told him how the small 
stationery firm where she had been a secretary for twenty 
years had suddenly gone bankrupt, leaving her without a 
pension. Nobody wanted you at fifty-five, she had dis- 
covered. And now there was nothing but unemployment 
pay, and her rent going up, and precious little to do, unless 
you felt like charitable work, which she didn’t. She spoke for 
some time about her troubles, thinking that perhaps Uncle 
Arthur might be able to help her out of her difficulties. A 
smail allowance, as it were. An advance on what would one 
day be hers anyway. 

One day ... for despite what Mrs Gadsby had said, Uncle 
Arthur didn’t seem to be in imminent danger of departure. 
He was just a little frail, that was all, and low in spirit. Old 
people often got depressed. 

‘If I could just find enough for the rent,’ she told him. 
“What with everything going up — well, you just wouldn’t 
believe my last electricity bill, yet I was ever so careful — 

She was interrupted by a slight noise and looked round to 
discover that her uncle had dozed off. His chin had dropped 
to his chest, and his thin lips shuddered slightly with the 
rhythm of his snores. She stood up abruptly, fighting an 
impulse to bellow in his ears, make him hear, make him help 
her. ‘I'll just go down and fix us a pot of tea,’ she said briskly. 
‘I expect you’d like another cup, wouldn’t you.’ 

In the kitchen, Mrs Gadsby was tying a scarf around her 
head, preparing to go home. 

‘I can’t stop now. My boy’s due back in ’alf an hour and 
I’ve got to get ’is chops on,’ she announced, before Sylvia 
could open her mouth. 

‘That’s all right, Mrs Gadsby. I can find what I want.’ 

Sylvia filled the kettle and put it on to boil. 

‘As ’e told you about the letter?” Mrs Gadsby asked from 
the back door. ‘Fair sick, it’s made ’im. You ask.’ And she 
was gone into the cold evening. 

There had once been blue and white china on the dresser. 
Sylvia wondered where it had gone. Broken, perhaps, or 
packed away. The old silver meat cover was still there: 
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tarnished, now, of course, but perhaps she could clean it up 
one day. Oh, the feasts it had seen. In those days, people 
could afford whole legs of pork, saddles of mutton... 

‘Wake up, Uncle Arthur. I’ve made some tea.’ 

‘Eh?’ The old man’s head jerked upright. 

‘Milk and sugar?’ 

Over in Uncle Arthur’s bed, which stood against one wall, 
a mound rose and moved, making humps under the 
candlewick spread. 

‘Thank you, dear.’ The spoon, held unsurely in his bent 
fingers, tinkled against the cup as he stirred. The mound in 
the bed wormed its way to the edge, then a tabby paw 
appeared beneath the fringe of the bedspread ... Julius, the 
cat that had once belonged to Aunt Martha. After playing 
languidly with the fringe for a while, he jumped down from 
the bed, stretched his long, scraggy body, gave Sylvia a 
hostile stare (they had never taken to one another), and leapt 
on to Uncle Arthur’s lap. The old man automatically put out 
a hand to stroke the patterned fur. Loud purring competed 
with the crackle of the fire. 

‘What’s this about a letter?’ asked Sylvia. ‘Mrs Gadsby 
said there was a letter.’ 

Uncle Arthur flinched, remembering. ‘Oh, it’s a worry to 
me, Sylvie,’ he said, his eyes not moving from the cat. “You 
never know what they might do, that’s the thing. And I’m 
too old to cope with it now.’ 

“Who? What?” 

‘Next door, That lot next door. It says in the letter. On the 
mantelpiece.’ 

The letter was from a local firm of solicitors, representing 
the owners of the Sunnyside Guest House. Their clients were 
interested in expanding their business, linking up with the 
property next door — Uncle Arthur’s. Would he consider an 
offer for his house? 

Sylvia looked up from the letter. ‘Can’t you just tell them 
to push off?’ she asked. “They can’t make you sell ifyoudon’t 
want to.’ 

Uncle Arthur shook his head. ‘You don’t know them,’ he 
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said. “They’re a nasty couple, him and his wife. What’ll 
happen if I don’t sell, you see, will be bangs on the wall, 
smelly rubbish over the back fence, things through my 
letter-box. I’ve read about that sort of thing.’ 

‘Then you go to the police,’ said Sylvia. ‘People can be 
stopped by law.’ 

‘That’s what Mrs Gadsby says, but she doesn’t know.’ 
Uncle Arthur shook his head again. ‘I wouldn’t want to live 
anywhere else. I think I’d rather die. I’ve been here a long 
time, now. It’s my home. All my things. Your Aunt Martha 
and I, we chose it all together. No, they’d have to carry me 
out feet first.’ 

‘You’re upsetting yourself quite unnecessarily, Uncle 
Arthur,’ Sylvia began, but the old man was getting worked 
up, now, his hands moving forwards and backwards on the 
arms of his chair. 

‘Help me, Sylvie. Help me, will you?’ he pleaded 
pathetically. ‘Julius and I, we’re—we’re too old for 
changes...’ 

She wanted to kick him on the shins, wanted to say: ‘Don’t 
be such a feeble old fool.’ He wasn’t even all that ancient, 
only about seventy-six. If Aunt Martha had still been around 
she wouldn’t have stood for any nonsense like this. 

‘Of course I'll help you, Uncle Arthur,’ she answered 
sweetly, tidying her hair in the mirror above the fireplace. 
It was going very grey, not a pretty, silvery colour, but a 
gonc-off yellow. It was thick and wiry and she held it in place 
on either side with mock-tortoiseshell combs. She’d kept to 
the same style for years, remembering how someone had 
kindly said it suited her. She had never been pretty, though. 
Her narrow, sour-lipped mouth, with its slightly protruding 
top teeth, saw to that. Mind you, her eyes, slightly magnified 
through the plastic-frzmed glasses — blue, to match — had 
once been likened to periwinkles. By her mother. ‘What? 
' What’s that you said?’ 

Unele Arthur had been speaking. 
‘Will you go and see my solicitors? Not old George 
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Blenkinsop, because he’s dead, but I believe there’s a young 
chap...’ 

‘Of course.’ Sylvia squatted next to his chair and put a 
hand on his arm. It gave her the creeps to feel such boniness. 
And he used to be quite plump in his stage days. ‘Of course, 
Uncle Arthur. Just leave it to me.’ 


The following day, Sylvia paid a visit to her doctor, and came 
away with a prescription. She took this to a chemist’s, 
obtained what she required, then went to an off-licence, 
where she bought a half-bottle of brandy — not the best, but 
it took care of a sizeable chunk of her unemployment benefit. 
Her plans did not include a visit to her uncle’s solicitors, so 
she never found out who had replaced George Blenkinsop. 

She arrived at Whitesea station at four o’clock the next 
afternoon, carrying a small holdall. It was a better day. A 
weak sun brought a shine to the sea, and winter residents 
were out on the Esplanade, the hardy ones well wrapped up 
and plodding along the pavement, the less brave sitting in 
the bus shelters. 

‘You, is it? I’m just goin’.’ 

Mrs Gadsby had her scarf on again. She stood back to let 
Sylvia into the house, then was gone without another word. 
Slowly, Sylvia made her way up to her uncle’s room. 

He was sitting just as he had been when she had last seen 
him, with Julius curled like a growth on his lap. 

‘Sylvie?’ He lifted his chin, and she kissed the air an inch 
above his head, then took off her coat. The room was as hot 
as a bakehouse. Settling herself in the other chair, she 
removed her handbag from the holdall and placed it on her 
lap. 

‘I’ve got some news for you,’ she said. ; 

His eyes were liquid as he gazed at her, his saviour in a 
bouclé two-piece. ‘Good news? Is it good news?’ he asked. 

Sylvia forced a smile. ‘Some of it, yes.’ She looked away 
from him, towards the fire. ‘You see, the next-doors have 
decided to back out. They don’t want to make an offer after 
all.’ 
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Uncle Arthur sat up straight, squared his angular 
shoulders and said loudly: ‘Hah!’ 

‘Hold on.’ Sylvia waved him down with her hand. I 
haven’t told you why.’ 

‘Why?’ said Uncle Arthur, deflating again. 

‘The solicitors said they’d heard a rumour, and I should 
go to the Town Hall. See the Planning Officer.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘It’s not good, Uncle Arthur. Not good at all.’ 

The old man’s forehead went into a hundred wrinkles. He 
looked unprotected and afraid. “Tell me. Tell me, Sylvie.’ 

‘They’re widening the Esplanade.’ 

‘What’s wrong with that? This bit of the road’s always 
been a bottleneck. One big lorry and it’s all jammed up.’ 

‘Exactly. But they can’t widen it into the sea, can they.’ 

As the meaning of her words slowly penetrated, Uncle 
Arthur’s jaw dropped. ‘Oh,’ he said. ‘Oh.’ 

‘They'll pay compensation, of course,’ said Sylvia. ‘Quite 
a lot, I expect.’ 

The old man slumped bonelessly back in his chair, his face 
quite blank, as if he had retreated into some private world. 

‘Uncle Arthur?’ 

Gradually, his eyes focused again. ‘No,’ he said. ‘They 
can’t do this. Where would I go? What would I do? This is 
my home.’ 

‘There are other places,’ Sylvia said casually. 

Fire came into his face again. ‘Not one of those hell-holes 
where they boss you about and you get stuck with a lot of 
old ninnies. Never.’ He thumped the arm of his chair. 
‘Anyway,’ he went on, ‘what about my Julius?’ He stroked 
the cat fiercely. 

Sylvia put her head on one side, to look sympathetic. 
‘Mn,’ she said, and clicked her teeth. ‘I’m sure you wouldn’t 
be allowed to have him. Not in a — a residential centre.’ 

‘A home,’ said Uncle Arthur. 

‘Oh, I wouldn’t call it that. With the compensation money 
I should think you could afford to live somewhere quite 
smart. A little hotel, even.’ 
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At that moment, Julius looked up and stretched out a paw 
on to the old man’s arm. 

‘It’s all right,” Uncle Arthur said gently. ‘I wouldn’t leave 
you.’ 

‘But you might have to,’ reminded Sylvia. ‘I mean, if you 
can’t stay here, and you can’t take him with you.’ 

Uncle Arthur thought for a moment. ‘Mrs Gadsby would 
have him. She’d look after him for me.’ 

‘Ah,’ Sylvia said pensively. 

‘She would. She likes Julius.’ 

There was a pause. 

‘She’s, er, not — she’s not going to be here,’ said Sylvia. 

‘What do you mean?’ he demanded tremulously. ‘She’s 
always here. Always when I want her. She does everything 
for me.’ 

‘Going away. Yes. She told me just now. You see, she’s — 
they’re moving up North ... to be near her mother-in-law. 
She asked me to break the news to you.’ 

Tears slid quietly down between the ridges in Uncle 
Arthur’s cheeks, like skis following tracks down a moun- 
tain. 

‘Yes, it is a blow, isn’t it,’ Sylvia said cheerfully. 

In a little while, as the awfulness of his predicament 
became clear to him, Uncle Arthur began to sob. He swayed 
and shook, and Sylvia held out a hand to him and stroked 
his wrist. With the other hand she undid the clasp on her 
handbag. 

When he was quieter, she said: ‘What you need is a drink,’ 
and stood up, so that her handbag fell on the floor and spilled 
its contents over the hearthrug. She bent forward to pick 
them up, one by one. When she came to a bottle of pills she 
stopped. 

‘Oh dear,’ she said. ‘Nearly lost my sleeping pills. That 
wouldn’t do. Dear me, no. I must be ever so careful of these, 
the doctor said. They’re very strong.’ She held the bottle in 
front of Uncle Arthur’s face. ‘It could be fatal if they got into 
the wrong hands, you know. A few too many and you’d be 
dead as a doornail. Especially if you’d been drinking. Very 
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dangerous. I really must be more careful.’ She put the bottle 
on the table by the side of Uncle Arthur’s chair and closed 
her handbag. He watched, damp-faced and drained, while 
she went about the room in search of some glasses. Then she 
took the bottle of brandy from her holdall and poured some 
for each of them. Uncle Arthur’s glass was nearly full. 

‘Here you are,’ she said brightly, putting it into his 
trembling hands. ‘Down the hatch, eh? You’ll feel much 
better about everything.’ 

Uncle Arthur sipped. ‘No,’ he said. ‘I’m not leaving here. 
This is my home. Our home, isn’t it, Julius.’ 

‘Well now, we'll see,’ said Sylvia. ‘Personally, I feel you’d 
probably be much better off somewhere else. I know the food 
isn’t up to much in some of these places, and you have to be 
in bed by ten, but the people who run them are usually quite 
kind. Of course, you wouldn’t be allowed to have the heating 
on all day ... Here, have a fill up. That’s the ticket.’ The 
mantelpiece clock chimed the hour. ‘And talking of tickets, 
my train’s at twenty past. I’d better be off.’ 

Uncle Arthur didn’t look at her. He drank his brandy, 
staring at the fire, while she surreptitiously pushed the bottle 
of pills along the table until it was in his line of vision. 

‘I'll come back to see you soon,’ she promised, buttoning 
up her coat. ‘I won’t leave it too long, as I expect they'll want 
you out of here shortly. Pll have to see if I can find you 
somewhere else to live. Bye bye, then.’ 

She patted his shoulder briefly, then hurried out of the 
room, down the stairs and out through the front door. A piece 
of cake, she told herself, smiling, sure that she would never 
have to answer for her lies. Sure that nothing could now go 
wrong. The sea air smelt good after the stuffy atmosphere of 
her uncle’s room. She took deep breaths of it as she swung 
along the Esplanade towards the station. Funnily enough, 
she thought, it wouldn’t be such a bad idea to widen this 
road. Be much more pleasant in the summer, when the 
tourists came. 


‘That’s right. Hotel Arthur,’ she told the signwriter. ‘After 
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my uncle, who used to live there. Dear old chap. Died quite 
suddenly a few months ago. So sad.’ She inspected a few 
samples and chose a plain, no-nonsense style of lettering. It 
was going to be that sort of hotel. 

There had been a bit of talk, of course, and Mrs Gadsby 
had been to the police, but they couldn’t prove anything. The 
only evidence was the bottle of sleeping pills, and Sylvia 
simply said they must have fallen out when she dropped her 
handbag, which was true. 

Returning to the house, which she had just moved into, she 
let herself in at the front door and looked with satisfaction 
around the spacious hallway. Reception desk ... here. Public 
telephone ... here. From the basement stairs came an 
anguished mewing, and the cat wound its way around the 
post at the top and into the hall. It miaowed loudly at 
Sylvia. 

‘No good you making that noise,’ she said coldly. ‘I’ve 
forgotten to buy your food, so you'll have to wait until 
tomorrow. Go and catch a mouse, for God’s sake.’ That’s 
what cats were supposed to do. All the stupid things were 
good for. 

She could read his expression. ‘I know,’ he was saying. ‘I 
know what you did.’ 

‘Push off? she said nastily, aiming a kick at his thin, 
striped body. Julius turned and fled back to the kitchen. How 
ridiculous that he should be trying to make her feel 
guilty — all she had done was to help the old man over his | 
last hurdle. It had been a kindness — and, moreover, one that 
had been undertaken at no little risk to herself. 

The decorators had done a good job. Regency-striped 
wallpaper in the dining-room, a nice red flock in the foyer 
(well, the hall, really), silk-finish beige in the television room. 
There had been enough in Uncle Arthur’s will to provide the 
necessary structural alterations upstairs, and the hotel 
would be able to accommodate sixteen guests in six double 
and four single rooms. There were basins (or ‘vanity units’ 
as Sylvia liked to think of them) in each »edroom, and the 
guests would have the use of three bathrooms and a 
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downstairs cloakroom. All the seafront hotels were full in the 
summer, and Sylvia had visions of being able to spend the 
winters somewhere warmer — perhaps sunning herself on 
the deck ofa cruise liner. Yes, she had come a long way from 
A4 flimsy and luncheon vouchers. She had her own business 
now. ‘Proprietress: S. Harrison,’ said the stationery she had 
ordered. 

Down in the large kitchen, she put a pan of soup on the 
stove and sat down at the table to make lists. Sheets, towels, 
dinner napkins. Soap, toilet paper. And all the catering stuff: 
dishes, glasses, grapefruit spoons, hotplates... 

She flinched as she felt the cat rub against her legs. It was 
mewing at her. It made her flesh creep. Beastly, flea-ridden 
thing. ‘Oh, yes, Mrs Gadsby, he’ll be quite all right with me. 
I’m very fond of cats.’ 

Suddenly, Sylvia could stand it no longer. She leapt up 
and grabbed the cat by the scruff of the neck, then strode over 
to a door in the wall and opened it. The coal cellar. In front 
of her, stone steps led darkly to the ice-cold, smelly blackness 
beyond, where a few small heaps of coal remained as 
memorials to the open grates that Sylvia had had ripped out 
and carted away by the junk man. It was all electricity now. 
So much cleaner. 

‘Try that,’ Sylvia said abruptly, throwing Julius down the 
steps. The cat yowled as it landed, then began miaowing 
again. ‘Shut up!’ Sylvia shouted after it, as she slammed the 
door and turned the key in the lock. Not that she thought the 
cat would otherwise be able to open the door, but it made 
her feel better. 

Back to her lists. Knives, forks, serving spoons, soup 
spoons. Gravy boats. Tea strainers. Trays. Traycloths? No, 
too much work. Plastic ones, then? 

She could still hear faint mewing. Such an irritating noise, 
so craven, so calculated to annoy. She poured the soup into 
‘a mug, picked up her pencil and paper and continued her — 

list-making upstairs. 
Before she went to bed that evening, she considered 
opening the cellar door. Then she thought: no, let it learn its 
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lesson. It could stay there for the night. She didn’t want it 
creeping about the house, looking at her. 

The next morning, she heard the coal being pushed about. 
That thing, that loathsome creature, was making its filthy 
messes and covering them over. Revolting. She wouldn’t let 
it out until she’d bought some food. It would only mew at 
her, otherwise. She would get some Cattikins when she’d 
been to the furniture shop, to look at some tables for the 
dining-room. First of all, there was a sale at Ballens — she’d 
seen some white tablecloths in the window. Very reason- 
able. 

That afternoon, beaming to herself, Sylvia walked home 
along the Esplanade. Snow had fallen during the morning, 
and there was now a light slush on the pavement. Seabirds 
wheeled over the white beaches and the iced-cake top of the 
pier theatre. She had been successful with the tablecloths, 
and a number of tables were on order from the furniture 
shop. Not so lucky with the Cattikins. She had intended to 
buy some at a small corner shop on the way home, but first 
she called in at the Singing Kettle, where she treated herself 
to a toasted chicken sandwich and a cream doughnut. Being 
new to the area, she wasn’t aware that it was early closing 
day, so it was hardly her fault that she turned out to be too 
late for the corner shop. And the sky looked very heavy. It 
might snow again. Better not to go back and try one of the 
big supermarkets. Anyway, it was a long way to walk just for 
cat food. Julius could stay in the coal cellar another day. It 
wouldn’t hurt him. He had fur, didn’t he? 

The following morning, there was no sound from the 
cellar. Sylvia put her ear to the door. Still nothing. Perhaps 
the cat should have had some water. Perhaps it had died of 
thirst. She wouldn’t open the door to look, just in case. She 
didn’t like dead things. Sometimes they had their eyes 
open. 

The beds were delivered a few days later. Sylvia walked 
from room to room, admiring them. They were all single 
beds. Much more practical than double, and, anyway, it 
wasn’t going to be that sort of hotel. They could go elsewhere 
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for their smutty weekends. She had been on to the local 
Domestic Employment Bureau, and they were sending 
round a cook to be interviewed. She would have to be shown 
the kitchen. Sylvia went down and washed up her breakfast 
things, admiring the piles of china newly stacked in the 
cupboards, the large, catering-size saucepans hanging by the 
stove, the electric deep fat fryer. There was still a quarter of 
an hour before the cook was due. She would make up a 
couple of the beds — see how they looked in their new pastel 
sheets and flower-patterned bedspreads. 

She chose Room 6, on the top floor — Uncle Arthur’s old 
room, quite transformed — and had just finished tucking in 
the last sheet, folding it back over the new green blankets, 
when she heard the front door bell. She hurried down and 
_ spent the next forty minutes interviewing a Mrs Davis, who 
seemed quite suitable, but rather greedy when it came to 
wages. During her tour of the kitchen, Mrs Davis had 
stopped by the cellar door. 

‘The larder?’ she asked, her hand on the knob. 

‘Coal cellar.’ Sylvia immediately stood with her back to it. 

“We don’t use it any more. All electricity.’ 
Eventually, Sylvia made her highest offer, and Mrs Davis 
went away to think about it. Back to Room 6, now, to try out 
the bedspreads. At the door of the room, Sylvia stopped in 
her tracks. 

Across the carpet, over the blankets, on the sheets, the 
pillows — disgusting black marks, as if some creature had 
been in there, dragging its filthy feet all over everything. 
Black. Black as ... coal? Sylvia, unbelieving, bent down and 
touched the marks on the carpet. The black came away on 
to her fingers. She put them to her nose. A dusty kind of 
smell. Coal. She noticed then that the tracks seemed to stop 
on one of the pillows, as if whatever had made them had 
vanished into the air. Bent as ifin pain, she moved from bed 
bed, streking her precious bedclothes. The fiend, oh, the 
fiend, that it could have done this to her. Then she 
straightened up. If it had escaped, and Lord knows how, it 
uld have to be caught again. And this time it would be 
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sorry it had ever been born. She spun on her heel and rushed 
from room to room, shouting her fury. But she found 
nothing. Perhaps the cat had somehow got out of the house 
and was gone for good. Tight-lipped, Sylvia removed the 
bedding in Room 6 and made a note to ask the laundry tc 
call. 

The next day, the cream-coloured imitation leather chairs 
in the residents’ lounge were covered with sooty marks. Now 
there was no doubt at all. Cats’ footprints. In a fit of rage. 
Sylvia swept out of the room, slamming the door so hard that 
a framed print of ‘The Fighting Téméraire’ fell from the wall 
and crashed to pieces. Later on, there were black smudges 
on the scrubbed pine table in the kitchen. Just on the 
table — there were no marks at all on the floor, or anywhere 
else in the kitchen. It was doing it to provoke her, she knew, 
and when she found it — oh, how she would make it pay for 
its audacity. 

She went round the — closing all the windows and 
doors. Room by room she would seek the demon out. She 
worked her way downwards, and when she reached the 
ground floor she went first to the television room, closing the 
door behind her. Around the chairs, under the cushions, 
beneath the smoked-glass coffee table, she hunted her prey. 
A sudden movement. Did a curtain tremble? The windows: 
were tight shut. Sylvia picked up a table lamp base which 
she had just bought and trod softly towards the long brown 
velour curtain on the left of the window bay. Holding her 
breath, she slowly pulled it aside. 

The sight before her made her step back quickly. Julius 
was gaunt and grimy. His fur stood up in black, matted 
clumps. His eyes burned with an accusing fire. Beneath 
curled black lips, his teeth were cruel and yellow. 

Sylvia lifted the lamp ubove her head. 

Julius gave a long, spine-chilling, malevolent hiss. 

Down and down and down came Sylvia’s arm, ina terrible 
rhythm of vengeance, until she could no longer hear herown’ 
shouting for the pounding that was in her head. Right to the 
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sickening, bloody end, the eyes of Julius stared their 
hatred. 

When it was all over, Sylvia dropped the lamp. There was 
blood on her shoes and on her tights. Little red spots that had 
already dried. She fetched a plastic bag, picked up Julius by 
his scrawny tail and dropped him into it, then went outside 
and pushed the bag deep down into a dustbin, under a pile 
of newspapers. Run a bath. Taps on full. Scrub away the 
blood. Take away the evil. Sylvia, naked before her 
bathroom mirror, gazed at the haunted, witch-like figure 
before her. Then the mirror misted over redly, and there was 
blood on the glass. She screamed and threw a mug of water 
at it, and the blood was gone. Sylvia fainted. When she 
recovered, water had for some time been trickling over the 
edge of the bath and dripping through the ceiling of Room 
3 on to a brand new mattress. 

She awoke next morning full of hope. The nightmare was 
over. Julius was dead now and could hurt her no more. She 
was free. She was safe. While she was eating her breakfast, 
she heard the clatter of dustbins. Goodbye, Julius. The 
dustmen were tipping him into their lovely big crusher. Good 
riddance. Today she would get out her sewing machine and 
run up a few cushion covers. The hotel was due to open in 
six weeks, at Easter, and she wanted it to be perfect. Cheerful 
and comfortable. A real home from home, her guests would 
tell each other. 

A Post Office engineer called at two to install the new 
telephone extensions. He worked until five-thirty, then left. 
By then, Sylvia had finished half a dozen cushions and felt 
quite recovered after her upsetting ordeal. She picked up the 
receiver of one of the new telephones, as yet unconnected. 
. ‘Hotel Arthur - can I help you?’ she said pleasantly. She 
could hardly wait to start. 

Just then, the front door bell rang, and she dropped the 
receiver guiltily, with a little giggle. She opened the door to © 
find Mrs Gadsby on the step, holding a small packet. 

‘I just come to see ’ow Julius is. See’e’s not pinin’. Brought 
‘some Kitty Krunch for ’im. ’E always did like ’is little treats. 
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Your uncle gave ’em ’im every evening’. Where ise? Down 
in the kitchen?” 

‘He’s fine, Mrs Gadsby. Thank you. I’ll see he gets them.’ 
Sylvia reached out and took the packet with her left hand. 
Her other hand was still on the doorknob. 

‘Can’t I see ’im, then? i’d like to...’ 

Sylvia’s right hand felt ... sticky. 

‘No. No, 'm afraid you can’t. He’s fine. Thank you.’ 

The doorknob was wet, slimy, as if — 

“Ow’re you gettin’ on?’ asked Mrs Gadsby. ‘Funny, your 
uncle goin’ so quick, wasn’t it. But nice for you, I dare 
say.’ 

‘Goodbye!’ snapped Sylvia, and swiftly pushed the door 
shut. She stared down at her hand. The palm was covered 
with blood. 

‘No!’ she moaned. ‘No, please, please, no!’ In her haste to 
rid herself of this vileness, she rubbed her hand against the 
flock wallpaper, leaving a large red smear. ‘Help me!’ she 
sobbed to no one, and fled to the cloakroom, where she held 
her hand under the tap until all traces of blood had gone. 
Then she took a damp cloth and sponged the wallpaper until 
the flock had worn off, leaving an ugly bald patch. ‘You’re 
dead!’ Sylvia screamed at it, picturing Julius lying broken 
and bleeding. Picturing the heavy iron crusher in the 
dustcart, pressing. ‘You’re dead, God damn you!’ 

But if Julius was dead, why could Sylvia feel those cold 
yellow eyes still watching her? People joked about cats 
having nine lives, but — A scraping sound behind her caused 
her to turn and hurry to the top of the kitchen stairs. A trail 
of wet, bloody footprints led to the basement. Something — a 
striped taii, perhaps — disappeared into the kitchen. With a 
yell of fury, she dashed down the stairs. Slipping on a patch 
of blood, she fell the last few steps, landing awkwardly on her 
wrist. She staggered to her feet, shrieking dementedly. 

‘Now! I’m coming to get you! Do you hear me, Julius? I’m 
coming to kill you! I won’t be tormented! No!’ 

Julius waited for her in the kitchen, his thin, bedraggled 
body caked with crimson blood, his battered face still 
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snarling its hatred, but weakly now, as if the body could no 
longer fulfil the demands of the spirit. 

Sylvia looked wildly around the kitchen, then saw the 
large silver meat cover. With a cry of triumph, she picked it 
up by its ornate handle and slammed it down over the cat. 
The heavy metal cover moved a little, then was still. Julius 
wasn’t strong enough to escape. Good. Sylvia went out into 
the yard with some old newspapers and cardboard and a box 
of matches, and in a short time she had quite a good fire 
going. An old, broken chair gave strength to the flames. 
When there was a deep, red centre to the fire, she returned 
to the kitchen, carefully slid a large new baking sheet under 
the meat cover, then carried her burden out to the fire. With 
some macabre sense of the ceremonial, she removed the meat 
cover with a flourish and allowed the mutilated cat to slide 
gradually off the baking sheet and into the flames. The noise 
was not pleasant, but Sylvia found the smell of burning fur 
and flesh even more obnoxious. Still, she was determined to 
watch over the fire until there was nothing left of Julius but 
a few ashes. Ashes, after all, couldn’t hurt anyone. 

When the cremation was over, and the fire had died right 
down, she kicked out the embers and went indoors. She was 
very cold now, having stood outside for so long without a 
coat, and it was time she made herself some supper. She’d 
just pop upstairs for an extra cardigan. 

In the hall, and about to go up to the first floor, she noticed 
a fine layer of pale, ash-grey dust on the banisters. Then she 
stopped and sniffed. Burning? Could it be smoke from her 
bonfire? She sniffed again and came to the distressing 
conclusion that the smoke was inside the house. But how, 
when there were no grates and all the wiring was safely new? 
She began to climb the stairs, then saw, with a sharply 
gripping horror, the round, smouldering holes in every step 
of her gold and ruby staircarpet. 

She screwed her eyes up tight, covered her ears and yelled. 
She went on yelling for some time. Then she stamped up the 

Stairs, trying to put out the fires as she went, for, even in her 
delirium of terror and fury, the practical side could not quite 
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be submerged. Half way up, she came upon Julius. Black and 
bloody, scorched and smoking, the cat seemed now to be 
laughing at her. The tip of its scraggy tail flipped tauntingly 
from side to side, very slowly, as if the creature was almost 
devoid of strength. : 

‘No! No! No!’ screamed Sylvia, in frenzied tears at the 
sight of her ruined carpet, at the devil cat that wouldn’t die. 
She fled down the stairs to the residents’ lounge, where a set 
of brass fire-irons decorated the hearth of an electric log fire, 
and, picking up the tongs, she advanced once more on Julius, 
who didn’t attempt to move — seemed to be waiting for her, 
even. 

At the foot of the stairs, Sylvia noticed her shopping 
trolley — a large, tartan bag on wheels, with a strong zip at 
the top. Holding the tongs with both hands, well away from 
her body, she picked up the limp, repulsive animal, carried _ 
it down the stairs and dropped it into the bag. With — 
trembling fingers, she closed the zip, hiding those cruel, — 
accusing eyes that still stared at her, unblinking. Coat. — 
Gloves. Woolly hat. It was bitter out. Sylvia didn’t hurry. It 
was as if she had forever. She moved with balletic calmness 
and precision. Key? Pat pocket. Yes. Open door. Bump 
bump bump with the trolley down the steps. The sound of 
the sea, swish, swish against the sea wall. High tide. Further 
out, the roar of the waves as the wind gathered strength. 
There were boats out there, and men in thick jerseys playing 
cards below deck. The cards would smell of fish. They drank 
thick brown tea from enamel mugs. She had seen them on 
the television. Water rushed against a breakwater, rose inan 
arc and fell back. A seagull gave a keening cry, somewhere 
out in the darkness. Then a cloud moved away from the 
moon, and the sea was silver. 

Past the end of the Esplanade, now, away from the town. 
A long walk. The trolley trundling behind her, its weight 
jumping as she pulled it over kerb stones. Houses left behind 
now. Heading for the cliffs. 

The beauty of the cliffs was exciting in the moonlight. She 
stood on the edge and stared out at the glinting waves, | 
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to where the water swirled among the rocks. It made her feel 
peculiar, a little dizzy and light-headed. She parked the 
shopping trolley some way from the edge and began to search 
for stones. It took her quite a time, as the cliff-top was mostly 
grassy, with patches of chalk and sand. Working methodi- 
cally, she piled up the stones beside the trolley until she was 
satisfied she had enough. Then she unzipped the bag and 
began to drop the stones inside, turning her face to avoid the 
smell of burnt fur, and averting her eyes, lest they should 
again encounter that acid yellow stare. When the bag was 
quite full, she took hold of the handle of the trolley in a 
purposeful grip and began to push it, with menacing 
firmness, towards the edge. 

There was a slight slope. The stones made the trolley 
heavier than she had expected. It pulled at her, hurrying her, 
and she quickened her pace. When she was a few yards from 
the edge, she tried to let go, tried to uncurl her fingers, but 
found to her alarm that she could not. Her fingers were stuck 
to the handle, and she had to run with the trolley, her thin 
legs going as swift as a tailor’s scissors over the rough grass. 
Faster and faster. When the trolley hurtled over the cliff, she 
went with it, head first in her woolly hat, clinging to its 
handle all the way down to the dreadful churning beneath. 


Her body was found at low tide, spreadeagled across the 
rocks, broken, crushed and mauled by the sea, her coarse 
hair tangied with slimy seaweed. In her hand, held firm by 
the grip of rigor mortis, was the trolley frame. Nearby was 
the tartan bag. It contained nothing but stones. 

The new owners of the Hotel Arthur were delighted to find 
‘the place brand-new and spotless. Hardly a mark anywhere. 
In fact, the only unpleasant discovery was a small decom- 
posed corpse in the coal cellar. A cat, they thought. 
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